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PAYING YOUR PREMIUMS 


HE man who takes out a hunting license is somewhat 

like the man who buys a life insurance policy, except 
that the former is paying for the preservation of his sport, 
whereas the latter is paying for the protection of his wife 
and family. 


The insurance policy holder is obligated to pay pre- 
miums which are credited with interest to his policy. The 
hunter pays no premiums except those which his con- 
science tells him to pay in the way of service. 


The one receives dividends annually, the amount de- 
pending on the character of the investments made by the 
company holding the policy. The other receives dividends 
depending upon how well the Game Commission is able 
to administer the affairs of wildlife over a period of years, 
and what problems and difficulties it has to deal with dur- 
ing that period. 


A life insurance policy holder cannot influence in any 
way the amount of dividends he receives. The hunter on 
the other hand can personally influence the return on his 
investment by paying a few self-sacrificial premiums on 
his policy. And after all where is the hunter who can’t 
afford to pay in some way or other a few unobligated 


premiums on a game insurance policy which costs him 


only $2.00 a year? 


If a hunter wanted to play the game the way it should 
be played, he could pay some sort of a premium each 
month. If he were the owner of a life insurance policy, he 
would have to pay them whether he wanted to or not, and 
the returns on his investment wouldn’t be any greater in 
the end. As a hunter, however, he can increase his invest- 
ment and its potential dividends one hundred per cent by 
merely contributing a small premium of time here, a little 
of effort there, and possibly a bit of cooperation some- 
where else. It doesn’t cost any money to pay premiums of 
this kind, yet they are far more effective and valuable 
than money could possibly buy. If a man did nothing more 
than religiously see to it that he and his friends observe 
the law, and that his report of game killed is returned reg- 
ularly each year he could more than pay the premium on 
his game insurance policy. 


If he made an effort to canvass the farmers and land- 
Owners in his community, and cautioned them against 
spring burning of fence rows, fields and wcodlots, he could 
increase his investment considerably. If he were to destroy 
the enemies of game during the nesting and breeding sea- 
son, he would add still another feather in his cap, and if he 
were to protect and feed wildlife during winter, he would 





aid the Game Commission in making the best possible in- 
vestment on his original $2.00 policy. 


If the 600,000 hunters will each contribute only one day 
of time annually to bettering wildlife conditions it would 
be the same as hiring 2000 men for a full year of 300 work- 
ing days. At $4.00 a day it would mean $2,400,000 worth 
of service. 


These are just a few premiums which the average hunter 
could pay to increase his investment, and subsequently his 
dividends. Just how many are taking advantage of this 
opportunity to benefit themselves and their brother hunt- 
ers with better shooting is a question. One thing is cer- 
tain, however; more of them will have to recognize these 
obligations seriously if they expect good hunting in future 
years. 


Times are changing. More roads and more automobiles 
take more hunters into the fields annually, and those hunt- 
ers must have more game to shoot. A man can’t feed a 
family of twelve on the same income he can feed a family 
of three. If he tries it, everyone gets a skimpier helping at 
the table, and some may even go to bed with empty 
stomachs. 


The Game Commission has about reached the satura- 
tion point for carrying on and expanding an efficient game 
administrative program with the money now at its com- 
mand, and unless each individual hunter starts paying 
premiums of one sort or other in the form of service, the 
Game Commission is going to be forced to feed a family 
of twelve on the same income that it has been feeding a 
family of three. The only alternative in a situation of this 
kind is for the hunters to take out more insurance. 


It was recommended several times in the last few years 
that the license fee be increased from $2.00 to $2.50—fifty 
cents a year—a penny a week—but apparently few were 
ready for such a move at the time. While the Commission 
will gladly continue to operate to the best possible ad- 
vantage with the present income, it is only fair to tell the 
hunters of the Commonwealth that they cannot hope for 
more favorable conditions, and a more abundant game 
supply, or a more comprehensive system of game man- 
agement, unless they contribute more to the cause in one 
way or the other. 


Editor’s Note: No hunter need wait around for something to 
do. There are lots of jobs which everyone of them can tackle; for 
example, the article in this issue by Mr. James N. Morton out- 
lines a number of practical ways in which hunters can contribute 
to the wildlife movement in their community. 
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Cross-hatched on map indicate swamps and marshes filled in by dredging operations on Delaware 
River. Areas mar ~ by vertical lines are doomed to same fate. Plateau of sand at Pennsylvania approach 
to Bristol bridge (below) once was ideal wildfowl sanctuary like swamp (above) near Tullytown. 





ENNSYLVANIA has never been considered a leading water- 

fowl state, and in fact, the majority of duck shooters in the 
eastern part of the State have for years enjoyed their sport in the 
bays and marshes of New Jersey and Maryland. However, Penn- 
sylvania borders one of the great flyways in the eastern part of 
the United States for migratory game birds and waterfowl, name- 
ly the Delaware River. For centuries, the marshes along the River 
have furnished resting grounds for millions of ducks during their 
flight south in the fall and again during their flight north in the 
early spring, while many black duck and mallards stay through- 
out the year along the river and use the marshes as breeding 
grounds. 


In addition to the great number of ducks frequenting the 
marshes during the fall, they afford feeding and stopping places 
for thousands of reed and rail birds, gallinules, snipe and other 
shore birds, and it is safe to say that there is not a shore bird 
or waterfowl, with the exception of one or two species of ducks, 
which never deviate from the Pacific Coast, that have not used 
the Delaware River flyway. 


Today, due to the method of dredging the channel between Phila- 
delphia and Trenton, a distance of thirty miles, many of the 
marshes have been filled in and ruined forever, while the remainder 


are doomed to the same fate unless something is done about it 
AT ONCE. 


The principal marshes that have so far been destroyed are the 
Thoroughfare and Hawk Island, located on the New Jersey shore 
Just north of the mouth of the Rancocas Creek, the Neshaminy 
marshes on the Pennsylvania shore at the mouth of the Neshaminy 
Creek and the marshes east of Scott’s Creek above Tulleytown, 
Pennsylvania. These were three of the finest waterfowl and migra- 
tory game bird marshes on the Upper Delaware. The remaining 
marshes secheduled to be filled in are shown on the map of the 
Delaware River (see page 2). 


For a number of years, dredges have been at work keeping the 
channel open to the City of Trenton for ocean going vessels. 





Pumping sludge onto the marshland from the Delaware River channel. 






Sucking up sludge and rocks by the hundreds of thousands of 
tons, they have pumped it out through huge pipes onto the marshes 
and far beyond, until most sections of the shore of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are covered to a height of six feet, with sand, 
gravel and small rocks that are void of vegetation and thus far 
have not been utilized for any useful purpose. The work is under 
the supervision of the U. S. Army Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, which is bound to spend only as much as Congress 
appropriates for the work and is doing the dredging in the pres- 
ent manner in order to save considerable inconvenience and 
expense. 


The marshes are utilized through an agreement made with the 
owners which permits the Government to pump the material from 
the channel onto them in place of hauling it away in barges. Un- 
fortunately, many owners are willing to sign such an agreement 
with a view to obtaining additional land which might be sold for 
factory sites while others who appreciate the value of wildlife, 
refuse to sign away their marshes on any terms. 


In view of the efforts that are now being made by the U. S. 
Biological Survey and many conservation organizations to restore 
marshlands in order to increase the numbers of waterfowl and 
shore birds which have been so seriously reduced by the destruc- 
tion of their habitat, resulting from the reclamation and drainage 
of marshlands for farm and other purposes, it would seem to be 
a short-sighted policy for another branch of the government to 
unnecessarily continue the destruction of marshlands. 


According to the present plans of the Federal Government, all 
the marshes on this stretch of the Delaware which are of suff- 
cient size and obtainable, are to be filled in and if the plans are 
successfully consummated, there will be practically no marsh- 
land remaining. The dredging work which has been going on 
intermittently for several years was discontinued last fall but 
has now been resumed. 

It has also been planned to deepen the channel in the lower 


(Continued on page 32) 










































WILDLIFE IN THE FARM PROGRAM 


Simple Methods by Which Farmers and Sportsmen Can Improve Wildlife 
Habitats on Agricultural Lands 


By JAMES N. MORTON 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Morton will appreciate suggestions and con- 
structive criticism on the material contained in this article which 
will appear in two parts. It is planned to issue it as a separate 
compact pamphlet for later distribution to interested parties. The 
pamphlet will be illustrated with pictures and sketches. 


INTRODUCTION 


CERTAIN conflict of interest has been developed between 

the farmers and sportsmen over a period of years. This has 
been caused largely by a very small group of hunters who have 
disregarded the rights of the landowner; who have torn down 
fences, injured livestock, and in many other ways made them- 
selves objectionable. In order to protect himself the farmer posted 
his land against hunting, and thereby excluded the good sportsman 
who is in reality a friend of the landowner, the very one who could 
be of assistance in protecting him from the acts of the thoughtless 
hunters. 


Sportsmen Would Aid Landowners—As a means of bringing 
back the cordial relations which formerly existed between the two 
groups, and at the same time arrange for measures to restore some 
of the favorable game habitat which a few years ago was found in 
abundance, the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen, at their 
meeting February 12, 1938, endorsed the preparation of this pam- 
phlet designed for farmers and sportsmen interested in improving 
conditions for wildlife on Pennsylvania’s 190,000 farms. The Con- 
solidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County were, to the writer’s 
knowledge, the first countywide group to enter into a cooperative 
arrangement with the landowners for the purpose of improving 
wildlife habitat. In that county, the club offers prizes and helpful 
advice to farmers who carry on such work. 


By far the largest percentage of sportsmen in Pennsylvania are 
interested in hunting what is usually referred to as farm game, 
such as quail, rabbits, and ringneck pheasants. The scarcity or 
abundance of these species depends to a great extent upon the 
amount and distribution of the food and cover found within their 
respective ranges. Where there is a lack of proper game food and 
insufficient cover, the game crop or supply will not increase re- 
gardless of the fact that birds raised at Game Farms are released, 
or that there is satisfactory predator control, or that good game 
laws with an efficient corps of highly trained protection officers 
are available. 


Wildlife Dependent Upon Farm Practices—It follows, there- 
fore, that farmers to a great extent in their agricultural pursuits 
have a certain amount of control over the supply of these farm 
game species, as well as such forest game that is found in or neat 
their woodlots. As a general rule, farmers are extremely interested 
in wildlife, this fact is evidenced in many different ways. This 
interest is manifested in the winter feeding of game, control of 
predators, and in taking care of young birds or animals left moth- 
erless. Quite often they do not, however, realize the effect of cer- 
tain farm practices on the welfare of game birds and animals, or 
their effect on seed eating and insectivorous birds. 

There are scarcely any farms which cannot be made more attrac- 
tive to wildlife with the exercise of a little thoughtful planning. 
As a guide for improving the habitat for farm game species, a 
number of suggestions are herein outlined which, if followed, will 
improve conditions for wildlife and at the same time many of them 
will result in direct benefits to the landowner. 


GAME FOOD AND COVER 


Any farmer knows that to raise crops he must save some good, 
virile seed stock for planting the next year, and that he must care- 
fully care for the young plants that the seeds produce. In this way 
only can he hope to harvest a good crop each year. The forester or 
timberland manager knows that to harvest the maximum crop of 
trees he must carefully protect the young shoots that spring up 
when older trees are cut, that he must leave seed trees of certain 
species and that these must be provided with suitable conditions 
under which to exist. 

The same principle applies to game crops. In order that a maxi- 
mum crop may be harvested each hunting season, some attention 
must be paid to it during the balance of the year. It is certainly 
impossible to reap a bumper game crop each year by ignoring the 
seed stock and the young produced by it until the time for the next 
harvest. Constant attention to its needs is necessary. Wildlife’s two 
fundamental and most necessary requirements are a food supply 
and adequate cover. Just as the plants on the farm or in the forest 
require definite conditions for growth, so do birds and animals 
need proper conditions to influence their development and to assist 
them in raising young. 

Good Results Obtained Without Expenditures—Farm game de- 
velopment does not necessarily require an expenditure of money 
on the part of the farmer, good results however, can be obtained 
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if he will refrain from doing certain things that are detrimental to 
wildlife, such as burning pastures, cutting all growth along fences 
and gullies, grazing all of the woodlot, and other practices. 


Utilizing Waste Spaces—Experience has shown that it is nearly 
always possible to increase the supply of wildlife, even on heavily 
tilled areas, without interfering with the customary crops grown 
there. It is simply a matter of utilizing waste places—eroded gul- 
lies, fence corners, creek bottoms, woodlots, wasteland, etc.—so 
that wildlife will have sufficient food and cover. 


In other words, wildlife management is not a practice that must 
be conducted independently on the farm. It can be made a part of 
the many other farm and soil erosion control operations. 

It is only too true that the best wildlife management on the farm 
quite often is not the things done at special expense for that pur- 
pose, but of carrying on the usual farm operations in a way to 
protect and encourage wildlife rather than to destroy it. 

What game requires primarily is a favorable habitat, a good 
home. This favorable condition can be secured only by providing 
suitable food and ample cover. As already indicated, wildlife man- 
agement, to a great extent, is a problem of food supply and ade- 
quate cover. 


What Constitutes Food and Cover—Wildlife food is an assort- 
ment of food-producing plants which provide a variety of berries, 
nuts, seeds, etc., during all seasons of the year. The various species 
of game need a variety of food in order to meet their individual 
requirements. In this respect they do not differ materially from 
humans. 


Cover for wildlife is a broad term, and includes such uses as 
winter cover, refuge cover, escape cover, nesting cover, roosting 
cover, and resting cover. Various types of growth are required 
within the limits of the area over which the species travels in order 
to secure the desired cover conditions. The use of various types 
of cover is not merely a matter of choice, but is essential. 


Uniform cover conditions have a tendency to limit the number 
of species, or the number of individuals, or both, whereas an 
assortment often increases the number of both species and indi- 
viduals. This means that a farm having a woodlot, brushy gully, 
fence rows, wooded swamp, grassy swale, weeds, standing corn, 
standing clover and with crop stubble can support much more wild- 
life than a farm that has only stubble fields or only standing grain 
or any other uniform habitat used by wildlife. 


Cover must also be distributed throughout the area to be of most 
value to wildlife. It is also essential to have various coverts con- 
nected by brushy lanes for use of wildlife in moving from place to 
place. The different kinds of farm game cover are briefly described 
in the following paragraphs. 


Winter Cover furnishes protection during winter from severe 
weather and from enemies. Clumps of evergreens planted close to- 
gether are valuable in this connection. Dense thickets of low wil- 
lows and hawthorn or plum thickets are also good winter cover. 


Refuge Cover includes such material as will provide a refuge or 
haven where game cannot be easily driven out by hunters. Dense 
willow thickets, boggy marshes overgrown with such materials as 
reeds and sedges, or thick undergrowth in woodlots furnishes good 
cover. A farm should have as many of these dense thickets as 
possible. 


Escape Cover is a heavy growth of thorny shrubs, vines, briars, 
etc., where birds and animals may escape their predatory enemies, 
such as hawks and owls. 


Nesting Cover is vegetation such as weeds, grasses and grains, 
where birds locate their nests. In order that young birds may have 
an opportunity to mature it is desirable to prevent as much as 
possible the destroying of early nests. Game birds are nesting be- 
fore the new growth of the year has reached a size sufficient to 
furnish protection. This lack of nesting protection greatly increases 
the chances of the nests being broken up. If their nest is de- 
stroyed they will, however, usually continue to reset a number of 
times until a nesting is successful. In order to insure early undis- 
turbed nesting it is, therefore, essential to provide nesting cover 
from the growth of the previous year. Leaving the outer two or 
three swaths of the hayfield uncut on one or two sides of the fields 
will provide sites for nesting. It is preferable to leave uncut and 
unplowed the strips along gullies, swales or stream banks rather 
than along fences because the fence posts will give an advantage 
to crows searching for eggs. 


Roosting Cover for farm game species usually consists of dense 
growth, such as thickets of evergreens, hawthorn or plum thickets, 
rank growth of meadow grass, briars, willow, etc. 


Resting Cover is vegetation which provides shade in summer or 
a small opening near dense cover which will be sunny in winter 
and give protection from wind. 


Travel Lanes—In addition to the types of cover to which refer- 
ence has been made, there is also a decided need for travel lanes. 
Travel lanes serve wildlife and are as necessary to it as our high- 
ways are to us. Each farm, by all means, should have a good 
system of these travel lanes. These are narrow strips of cover con- 
necting two separate clumps of cover or connecting the roosting 
or nesting cover with the feeding ground. They consist of brushy 
fence lines, strips of hay or grass, gullies or stream banks where 
there is a growth of shrubs, vines and weeds. If a few feet around 
the outside edges of the hay or grain fields are left uncut, they 
serve as good travel lanes and provide food during fall, winter, and 
spring. Leaving some of these strips unplowed will provide nest- 
ing cover the following year. 


PRODUCING FOOD AND COVER NATURALLY 


In order to provide better natural food and cover conditions, 
farmers, wherever possible, should leave at least some brushy 
growth along fences. A four to six foot strip should be sufficient. 
Such growth provides nesting and escape cover, feeding places 
and protected travel lanes. Of course, plants which might harbor 
injurious insects or destructive plant diseases should be eliminated. 
Untold harm is done to the cause of wildlife through the clearing, 
each year, of all fence lines. While it is held that such clearing 
practices tend toward neatness, they nevertheless destroy the nest- 
ing and other cover which wild creatures must have, including the 
food plants and the vegetation on which insects are found. They 
also destroy much valuable cover along which game birds and 
animals travel to other feed. Some persons look upon the leaving 
of brushy fence rows as undesirable because of the few feet of 
farm land which may be eliminated from the growing of crops. 
There are, however, many advantages to be derived from the 
brushy fence row. 


Game Is Of Great Value to Farmer—It has been pointed out for 
years that game birds benefit agriculture by eating insects and 
weed seeds that are detrimental to crops. It has also been shown 
where game cover benefits agriculture by protecting insectivorous 
and seed eating birds, which assist materially in holding insects 
and other agricultural pests in check. The dollars and cents value 
of wildlife to farmers in this connection is difficult to determine, 
but is without question enormous. 


An estimate of the value of wildlife in destroying insects has 
been made by W. L. McAtee of the U. S. Biological Survey. This 
estimate is 22.6 cents per acre for the eastern region of the United 
States, and 13.3 cents per acre for the western region. These figures 
indicate that wildlife can be numbered among the farmer’s most 
valuable allies and therefore certainly should be given the proper 
consideration. 


Game Cover Valuable In Preventing Soil Erosion—A consider- 
able amount of soil erosion can be prevented by permitting a heavy 





An island of cover in cultivated fields provides a safe retreat 
for wildlife and protection to them while feeding. 








Brushy gullies and fence lines provide wildlife with travel lanes 
so essential in furnishing protection while traveling from one place 
. to another. 


grass or shrub growth to remain along gullied areas, stream banks 
and in strips on steep hillsides. Everyone knows of the evils of 
soil erosion and of the tremendous toli taken in good soil each 
year from practically every farm. The dividing fields into smaller 
units and permitting strips of sod and low shrub growth between 
field or divisions thereof, strips of trees and shrubs along steep 
hillsides, and the retaining of growth along gullies where there is a 
rapid run-off of water will go a long way toward preventing this 
destructive washing away each year of valuable soil. These meth- 
ods used in preventing soil erosion will, at the same time, be useful 
to wildlife in providing food and cover. Some of the plants which 
furnish.food as well as cover, and at the same time also act as soil 
binders, are honeysuckle, bittersweet, blackberry, greenbriar, Vir- 
ginia creeper, dewberry, and grapevine. Information on remedial 
measures which can be applied where gullies have formed, is avail- 
able in Farmer’s Bulletin. 1234, “Gullies and How to Reclaim 
Them,” published by U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. Valuable 
assistance can also be obtained from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Williamsport, Pa. 


Game Food and Cover Plants Beautify Farms—A farm can also 
be made more attractive by having a supply of game food produc- 
ing shrubs and vines along fences, ravines and in woodlots. Much 
of the growth which provides food and cover for wildlife is also 
extremely attractive and highly prized ornamentally. Who is not 
delighted in the spring of the year with the blossoms of the June- 
berry, the redbud, or the dogwood? During the fall of the year, as 
the trees and shrubs of woods and fields put on their autumnal 
cloaks, we find many of the most attractive are those which pro- 
vide game food. One immediately picks out a clump of sumac with 
its blazing scarlet leaves, or is attracted by the deep red leaves of 
the Virginia Creeper trailing over the stub of a dead tree. In the 
fall and winter the berries and fruit of many of them are no less 
attractive. Everyone is familiar with the bittersweet, the winter- 
berry and the hawthorn. In addition to those mentioned, a great 
many others provide game food and cover and are also pleasing to 
the eye, either from the standpoint of flowers, foliage or fruit. 


Many Small Areas Preferred—Where there are unused, rough, 
or rocky corners of fields, or where there is a ditch band or a gully, 
arrangements may be made by farmers for changing the location 
of a fence or adding to a fence to exclude these small areas from 
domestic grazing stock. Such areas should then be planted with 
one or two clumps of evergreens, briars, and berry-bearing shrubs, 
which can be transplanted from other spots, provided they do not 
appear naturally because of the added protection. 


The fencing of small plots in the farm woodlot or worthless 
patches in fields which will soon grow up to briars and brush, 
thereby furnishing food and nesting cover for wildlife, is an effec- 
tive way of benefiting farm game. 


In cases where a swale or marshy stretch of ground is found, 
especially in ringneck pheasant territory, it should be fenced against 
pasturing stock. The planting, in these areas, of willow cuttings 
and certain shrubs, such as elder, arrowweed, spicebush, choke- 
berry, silky and red-ozier dogwood, and winterberry, which grow 
in moist locations, will help to improve food and cover conditions. 


In order to be of most value to wildlife, it must be remembered 
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that a great many small brushy areas scattered throughout the 
farm are preferable to only a few large areas. 

Wildlife Affected By Harvesting Operations—Leaving one or 
more narrow unplowed strips across cultivated fields will provide — 
cover which is essential to game birds and animals, and to song 
and insectivorous birds for nesting purposes and in traveling from 
one piece of cover to another. 

A few rows of grain, or corn on the stalk, left uncut along the 
edges of fields of wheat, rye, barley, corn, buckwheat, etc., near 
cover such as fence rows, thickets, or brushy ditch banks, furnishes 
food for wildlife. If farmers will husk a considerable portion of 
their corn crop, especially near game cover, from the stalk instead 
of cutting all of it, the standing fodder and the few missed ears 
will furnish excellent game cover and food. Shocks of unhusked 
corn spread out at the bottom and left until spring are also bene- 
ficial if located close to suitable cover. 

During the harvesting season, valuable cover will be left for 
birds if the knives of the reapers are set high, at least 8 to 9 
inches from the ground. The larger stubbles and ragweed will fur- 
nish better shelter for birds that seek waste grains in the field. 
This growth will likewise enrich the ground when plowed under. 
Wherever possible, farmers should defer plowing or mowing 
weedy stubble strips near fence lines or other cover until early 
spring. Doing so will help rabbits as well as game birds. If these 
areas are to be cultivated in the spring, plowing should be done 
before the birds and rabbits start using them for nesting and breed- 
ing grounds. 

The scattering of manure over fields during the winter will pro- 
vide birds with a considerable amount of undigested grain and with 
weed seeds. If some loose grain is thrown on the manure, it will 
be more easily obtainable and will not sink into the snow. 


Ragweed Valuable—Ragweed grows almost anywhere and pro- 
vides one of the best foods for quail. After wheat and oats are 
harvested, a crop of ragweed will quickly spring up in the stubble 
fields. Many farmers mow these ragweed fields, leaving them bare 
as to cover and food for quail, yet the fact remains that there is 
just as much ragweed the next year as if it had not been cut. No 
matter how often the fields are mowed, the ragweed returns. If 
these fields of ragweed in quail territory are allowed to remain 
standing through the late summer, fall, and winter, they will pro- 
vide homes for one or more covies. This is only one of the many 
cases where wildlife can be increased if the landowner will conduct 
his operations in a way to encourage it. 


PROTECTION TO NESTING BIRDS 


Hundreds of ringnecks and quail and thousands of their eggs 
are destroyed annually during the harvest season in Pennsylvania. 
This appalling waste could easily be avoided if certain simple pre- 
cautions were taken while mowing. Farmers wherever possible 
should use flushing bars on mowing and harvesting machines to 
prevent losses of game birds and eggs during the hatching season. 

When a nesting bird is flushed the knives of the mower are 
jumped over the patch of grass around the nest. The birds finding 
their nests unharmed, will immediately return and finish hatching 
their broods. It is particularly important that flushing devices be 
used while mowing the first 30 to 50 yards around the edges of 
fields where the majority of the game birds nest. Arrangements 
should be made by the farmer to take care of the eggs when a 
nest is accidentally mowed over and the mother bird crippled or 
killed. 

There is a decided need for these flushing devices. Their po- 
tentialities are almost unlimited. It has been estimated that if only 
one egg were saved for every acre of land in hay, wheat, oats, etc., 
over 167,000,000 birds would be saved annually in the United States. 
This great potential benefit far outweighs any slight delay or in- 
convenience or the value of patches of hay left standing. 


English Type Flushing Bar Is Best—A number of different types 
of flushing bars are now in use. The English type, perfected by 
Dr. P. F. English in Michigan, has proven particularly effective. 

The English flushing bar consists of a light-weight pole about 
ten to twelve feet long, attached to the front end of the tongue of 
the mowing machines, and projecting over the path of the cutter 
bar. 

From this pole, in the approximate positions shown in Figure 
No. ..., and 8” to 10” apart, are suspended short wires, to the 
ends of which have been attached short lengths of old chain (old 
cross links of auto chains are excellent). The ends of the chains 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A REPORT ON WPA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


PPROXIMATELY 70 additional proj- 
Act applications have been filed during 
the past few months, many of which have 
been approved and in operation. A few are 
still pending in your various offices, I be- 
lieve. Most of the 70 additional projects are 
for work on State Game Lands for which 
the W. P. A. has allotted a total of $618,- 
000.00, and the sponsor’s contribution pro- 
vided for in the application amounts to $26,- 
000.00. 

Work still to be accomplished for the 
Game Commission includes repairing or re- 
building of dirt roads, cutting operations in 
forest territory to improve food and cover 
for wildlife, sowing grains for game food, 
cutting out or mowing boundary lines, etc., 
on State Game Lands, and materials for our 
educational program. 

Comparatively few of the projects, except 
those for dirt roads, will require much ex- 
pense in future maintenance. They are not 
revenue producing, nor will they affect tax- 
able valuation of property, since Common- 
wealth-owned properties are not subject to 
taxation. They all, however, accrue to the 
benefit, directly or indirectly, of about 600,- 
0006 hunters of the State, as well as the pub- 
lic generally. 


Accomplishments 
Among the useful operations accomplished 
on the four State Game Propagation Farms 
were: 
1.Construction of game bird holding pens 
of various types and sizes. 


2. Road construction and improvements. 
3. Flood control. 
4 


. Rehabilitation of buildings, grounds, and 
equipment. 


5. Planting valuable trees and shrubs. 
6. Extension of very necessary water lines. 
7. Installation of septic tanks. 


Certain of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments which have tended to increase the 
value of the many blocks of State Game 
Lands widely distributed through 53 of the 
67 counties of the State, mostly in forest 
territory, were: 


1.The completion of a dam covering ap- 
proximately 40 acres which will be a de- 
sirable resting and nesting place for wild 
waterfowl as well as providing better 
fishing. There were also a great many 
small dams constructed on streams for 
the benefit of fish life. 


.The necessary work in connection with 
the establishment of a nursery for the 
raising of asiatic chestnut and game food 
producing shrubs. 


3.The W. P. A. Transient Camp in Centre 
County also established on State Game 
Lands another nursery for the raising of 
game food producing shrubs and trees. 
This work likewise included the fencing 
of the area to protect it from deer and 
domestic livestock. 


bo 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


. Clearing, and preparation for planting of 
cereals, of innumerable small plots com- 
prising approximately 200 acres. 


. Construction of approximately 400 feed- 
ing shelters under which game can be fed 
artificially during the winter. 


. Establishment of 8 new game refuges, in- 
cluding the brushing out of the refuge 
line and placing the wire. 

.Cleaning out and laying up of rough 
walls around 85 springs to make the sup- 
ply of water more accessible to the pub- 
lic. 

. Pruning approximately 5,000 apple trees 
on State Game Lands to stimulate the 
production of fruit on these trees, which 
in turn will provide added and very es- 
sential food supplies. 


9. Planting approximately 55,000 seedling 


trees and shrubs to 
cover for game. 


provide food and 


10. Brushing out and marking 1,039 miles 


11. 


of boundary line around several tracts 
of State Game Lands. These brushed 
lines, in addition to identifying on the 
ground the many miles of Game Land 
boundary, also serve as a means of check- 
ing forest fires, and provide a desirable 
trail over which persons can travel while 
hunting or in other recreational pursuits. 


Brushing out approximately 388 miles of 
forest fire trails through the Game Lands. 
These trails serve as a means of forest 
fire control and also provide very desir- 
able openings for game. They are used 
as feeding grounds, play places for young 
and old birds and animals, and as dust- 
ing places. 


1Z Repairing and making fit for travel of 


13. Building 3 small 


approximately 112 miles of roads on State 
‘Game Lands. These roads are so con- 
structed that they do not invite use by 
the public but are passable for protec- 
tion, management and administration pur- 
poses. They make it possible to get fire 
crews more speedily onto Game Lands 
and enable field officers of the Commis- 
sion to get feed and salt into the more 
remote sections. About 235,000 acres of 
State Game Lands have been made ac- 
cessible by C. C. C. Camps, W. P. A. 
Projects, etc. 

cabins as temporary 
headquarters for use of Game Refuge 
Keepers; and also 6 corn cribs for use 
in storing grain on the Game Lands to 
facilitate winter feeding of wildlife. 


14. Many other kinds of work was and is 


being conducted, including the removal 
of dead trees near trails and boundary 
lines where such removal would not be 
detrimental to birds or animals. Removal 
of this dead material provides better for- 
est fire protection and makes future 
maintenance of the lines much easier. 


15. Thinning operations on several hundred 


acres of State Game Lands to stimulate 


16. 


17. 


18. 


the production of more sprout and shrub 
growth, which in turn makes better deer 
feeding grounds and more desirable cover 
and food for small forest-game species. 


Release cuttings were and are being con- 
ducted on innumerable plots on State 
Game Lands. Such operations provide for 
the removal of over-topping tree growth 
near valuable game food producing 
plants, thus stimulating the production 
of fruits and nuts. 

A little over a year ago the Commission 
sponsored an art project for the purpose 
of bringing the many important phases 
of conservation before the citizens of 
Pennsylvania in the form of effective col- 
ored posters. Since that time this proj- 
ect has turned out a _ neighborhood of 
75,000 well colored, well dramatized 
placards which were widely distributed 
throughout the State—to the schools, 
sporting goods stores, post offices, gas 
stations, etc. The campaign has appar- 
ently been tremendously effective judg- 
ing from the number of favorable com- 
ments received by the Department and 
by the number of requests from other 
States asking about the project. 

In addition the project has prepared 
and placed many large road signs, size 
4’x 6’, warning motorists of dangerous 
deer crossings. These are nicely colored 
and show a deer jumping in front of an 
automobile. The deer and the automobile 
are outlined with reflecting lights. Simi- 
lar signs, showing a rabbit about to jump 
from the side of the road, have been pre- 
pared for use along the major traveled 
highways through small game country. 


Recently the Commission sponsored a 
Museum Project for the purpose of pre- 
paring and distributing a large number 
of cleverly prepared models in minia- 
ture showing the various activities of the 
Commission and dramatizing such things 
as the careless handling of firearms, con- 
trol of predators, forests fires, etc. 


Quality of Workmanship 


In a great many instances the quality of 


workmanship was nearly on a par with that 
ordinarily performed by regularly employed 
help. In a few instances it was considerably 
below par, which was to be expected. How- 


ever, in most instances more 


man hours 


were consumed by W. P. A. Workers than 
would ordinarily have been required for men 
not in need of relief. That, too, was to be 
expected, since the best workers in a com- 
munity are more likely to have employment 
even in times of economical depression than 
less capable workers. It is our belief, in this 


connection, 


that relief workers should be 


paid a lower minimum rate per hour than 
has been the custom in the past, but allowed 
to work more than the heretofore maximum 
number of hours per week. 


In a few instances the Commission was 
(Continued on page 31) 
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“FORWARD 


EARLY five hundred friends of the 

Graduating Officers crowded the 
House Caucus Room of the State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, to full capacity on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, March 15, 1938, to attend the sec- 
ond annual graduation exercises of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission Training 
School. Twenty-five resident student officers 
assembled at that time in full dress uniform 
to receive their diplomas and the good 
wishes of their friends. Two non-resident 
student officers from North Carolina, who 
also completed the full course of training, 
were unable to be present, although they 
were members of the graduating class. 

Executive Director Seth Gordon, of the 
Game Commission, presided and introduced 
most of the speakers. 

Invocation was offered by Rev. Darling- 
ton R. Kulp, of Reading, President of the 
Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholas Biddle, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
in his address stressed the value of the 
school training and the importance of the 
graduates making proper use of their time. 
Said he, “Young men are apt to over-esti- 
mate, if they estimate at all, the length of 
life that lies before them. It seems to most 
of them a slight thing to waste an hour 
when there are so many left. All that a 
man possesses, he will generally give for 
life. Why, then, will a man recklessly squan- 
der the hours composing his life? Use well 
the hours and minutes that are allotted to 


” 


you. 


Colonel Biddle also commented on the cost 
of the school by remarking, “The school 
in its second year is now past the experi- 
mental stage, and in spite of some criticism 
in certain sections of the State that it is 
costing too much to operate, I firmly be- 
lieve that every cent of the sportsmen’s 
money that has been invested in it will be 
returned to them many times over in the 
increased efficiency of our Field Force. The 
school is being closely observed by other 
States, as it was the first of its kind to be 
established in the United States; in fact, 
upon request of the Game Commissioner 
of North Carolina, we permitted two men 
from their Game Protective Force to take 
our course this year without cost to the 
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sportsmen of Pennsylvania, as we felt that 
we should cooperate with other states in the 
cause of conservation.” 

Student Officer John S. Shuler, of Mil- 
lersburg, Dauphin County, very ably re- 
viewed the work of the School and the ex- 
tent to which the graduates have been bene- 
fited by the training just completed. 

Mr. Gordon then introduced the guests 
who occupied the rostrum, in addition to 
those scheduled to speak. Among them were 
Hon. Chas. A. French, Commissioner of 
Fisheries; Hon. Lynn Emerick, State For- 
ester, Department of Forests and Waters; 
Hon. J. Hansell French, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; General Frederick B. Kerr, Ad- 
jutant ‘General; Dr. Samuel H. Williams, of 
Pittsburgh University, former member of the 
Game Commission, and Major Thomas F. 
Martin, Superintendent of the State Motor 
Police School at Hershey and Myerstown. 
The keynote of the short remarks offered 
by each guest was the splendid spirit of 
cooperation existing between the various 
State Departments represented, and an earn- 
est pledge for its continuance. 


Commissioner P. W. Foote, of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Police, in the principal ad- 
dress of the day, explained the importance 
of police work. He said that the leading 
function of all police service is to promote 
safety. “Every policeman should have a 
knowledge of the law and a knowledge of 
how to execute it,” said Commissioner Foote. 
He commended Pennsylvania upon its suc- 
cessful program of wildlife conservation and 
expressed the opinion that with its present 
organization and plans, this State should 
continue to lead all others in maintaining 
good hunting conditions. 
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GRADUATES” 


In the absence of Governor Earle, who 
was unable to be present because of a call 
to Washington to confer with the President, 
Honorable J. Griffith Boardman, Secretary 
of Revenue, represented the Governor. Mr. 
Boardman conveyed the Governor’s good 
wishes for the success of the graduates, and 
assured the audience of Governor Earle’s 
intense interest in game conservation. 

The chairman also presented individually 
the Staff of the Training School: Wilbur M. 
Cramer, Superintendent; Robert D. Reed, As- 
sistant Superintendent, and Robert S. Licht- 
enberger, Resident Instructor. 

An excellent demonstration of the dis- 
cipline and decorum executed at the Train- 
ing School was shown in the final brief in- 
spection of the graduating class, in complete 
dress uniform, by Superintendent Cramer 
and Assistant Superintendent Reed. The new 
officers, who range in size from 5 ft. 9 in. 
to 6 ft. 3 in., are of somewhat greater sta- 
ture and slightly older than those of the 
1937 class, and impressed one as being the 
ideal type to serve as custodians of Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife. There can be no doubt 
as to their physical fitness for the job at 
hand. 

Colonel Biddle made the presentation of 
diplomas, assisted by Resident Instructor 
Lichtenberger. Each graduating officer, as 
his name was called, stepped forward to re- 
ceive his diploma neatly tied with ribbons 
of forestry green and black, and to shake 
the hand of President Biddle. 

Honorable Isaac W. Keim, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, administered the 
oath of office collectively to the Graduating 
Class, in an impressive ceremony. ‘Each 
member stood at rigid attention, with. up- 
lifted right hand, as he repeated the oath. 


Assignments of the Graduating Officers 
to their new tasks were read by Executive 
Director Gordon, who asked the public to 
give these graduating officers their whole- 
hearted co-operation, and assured those pres- 
ent that as these graduates gain actual field 
experience the value of their school training 
in the many phases of the Commission’s 
work will become increasingly evident. 

Thus, the twenty-five new officers of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission launch a 
career of wildlife administration, cheered and 

(Continued on page 30) 








Trapped chimney swifts. Though thousands have been banded their 


winter home remains a mystery. 


T is difficult to imagine a person, whether he be farm or city 

bred, who upon seeing the first harbinger of spring has not 
experienced a warm tingling sensation. Either openly or secretly 
he has wondered where that particular bird has come from and 
where its migration journeys have led since it left for the south- 
land months before. 


The migration question is one of long standing and men for 
generations have sought its answer by numerous methods. The 
history of these early attempts is quite a fascinating tale of its 
own but it is of today’s methods with which this article is con- 
cerned. 


It was in the spring of 1928 that I decided to visit a man whom 
I had been told trapped birds alive and placed tiny numbered 
aluminum bands on their legs and left them fly again. It was 
that warm May day that I got acquainted with Mr. Raymond 
Middleton who was busily engaged building more traps in order 
to enlarge upon his hobby of birdbanding. Our friendship grew 
rapidly on a basis of mutual interest and frequent visits followed 
during which time I was able to learn many details of this phase 
of research work. 


He had started banding birds in July 1921. This was just a few 
months after the ‘work had been taken up by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, and 
it was as one of their banders he carried on. The Survey provides 
him with the bands which come in various sizes and they kept 
him posted on any new methods that had been devised to take 
the many different species of birds. His time and the feed and 
material consumed in this work he donates in an effort to further 
man’s limited knowledge of migration. 


From 1921 until 1928 he had operated only one trap and had 




















































THE ART 


OF 


BIRD BANDING 


By GORDON KRIEBLE 


trapped and banded only 860 birds in 7 years. It was in 1928 he 
constructed 20 traps and during the fall migration that year he 
trapped 492 white throated sparrows alone bringing his total that 
year to 1028 birds, almost 200 more than he had banded in the 
previous 7 years combined. 


Today when one visits his home and starts for a walk around 
the grounds, the first group of traps is pointed out in a sumac 
grove in the north corner of his back yard. The second is just 
outside the back gate in a grove of choke cherries, and another 
is to be found where a blackberry thicket meets the edge of the 
woods not so far from the Middleton home. Back in the woods 
we find two more stations, as they are known, and the sixth sta- 
tion is located beside a small marshy pond. 


Each particular station is popular with certain varieties of bird- 
life because of its location. It is also interesting to know that 
certain stations are more popular in some seasons than in others, 
and at times one station may be devoid of bird patronage, while 
another station less than 100 yards away is fairly teeming with 
birdlife. 


A wide variety of traps are employed in taking the birds. Some 
are hand operated by a pull string but the majority are automatic 
and are sprung by the birds themselves as they enter for either 
food or water. 


A seed mixture of sunflower, millet, regular canary seed and 
chick scratch grain is a highly successful bait for the seed eat- 
ing birds in the winter season. In the summer season often times 
bread crumbs, crackers and berries in season are added for at- 
traction. 


Attracting the insectiverous birds is indeed another matter and 
for most species the drip trap offers a solution. This is generally 
an automatic trap that contains a saucer of water. Above the trap, 
suspended from a low tree limb is a bucket of water and drop 
by drop it trickles out to fall into the saucer creating a rippling 
motion that certainly attracts a wide variety of bird life, particu- 
larly in the dry summer season. 


The fly catchers have proved to be the most difficult to attract 
to traps since they do not respond to even the water traps. Al- 
though many pairs have nested in the vicinity not one has ever 
been trapped and the only ones that have been banded are those 
that were banded as fledglings. 


One winter Mr. Middleton tried suet for bait in a number of 
bird traps and reports he had considerable “success” trapping 
skunks. Occasionally skunks have been attracted to the traps when 
bread crumbs or crackers have been used. White foot mice are 
occasionally trapped and on another occasion a mole was taken. 


To date Mr. Middleton has banded over 16,500 birds, represent- 
ing 109 different species. The largest bird he has banded was a 
redtail hawk while the smallest variety was the kinglets. 


Each of the bands that are placed on the birds bears a different 
number, and each number is recorded in the Biological Survey 
files in Washington along with the data concerning the species 
of bird, where and when it was banded, who did the banding and 
any other information that may concern that particular bird. After 
the bird has been released if it returns to the same place within a 
few days, it is known as a “repeat.” If it returns the next year 
or any time after a lapse of a few months it is known as a “re- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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RAISING YOUR 
PHEASANT CHICKS 


By CHAS. W. WESSELL 


PORTSMEN engaged in the rearing of Ringneck pheasants 

find themselves confronted each season with difficulties com- 
monly connected with game bird propagation, but for which they 
have no simple and proper remedies. 


As the successful rearing of game birds depends, to a great ex- 
tent, upon doing the right thing at the right time, it is very neces- 
sary to have a dependable remedy at hand when the trouble starts. 
By prompt, efficacious treatment, losses are kept down to a mini- 
mum and the quality of the birds raised is greatly improved. 


The more common difficulties are listed below, together with 
some simple remedies which may be applied to them. 


Feather and Body Picking 


In the great majority of instances, overcrowding is the principal 
cause of feather and body picking. When this occurs early, while 
the pheasant chicks are in the brooder house, it will be necessary 
for you to catch up and clip the bill of each bird, being careful not 
to cut too far back, causing the bird to bleed. This clipping opera- 
tion is best performed with a very sharp jack knife, drawing the 
blade carefully but firmly across the tip of the bill, while the bird 
is held firmly with the left hand. 

When the birds have all been clipped it will be necessary to 
blacken all brooder house windows with a mixture of lampblack 
and water, leaving just enough light within the house for the birds 
to see to eat. 

It will help a great deal also to tack three or four small spring 
mouse traps on the wall of the house, close to the floor. A few 
green lettuce leaves placed under the spring of each trap will give 
the birds something to pick at and keep busy. Do not place too 
many leaves in a trap as this will raise the spring too high, caus- 
ing the birds, as they eat the lettuce away, to get their heads 
caught and crushed as the spring snaps down. Placing only two 
or three lettuce leaves in each trap will avoid this. 

When the birds begin feather and tail picking after they are 
six weeks old and in the growing and holding pen, you must ob- 
tain a can of North Carolina Pine Tar immediately. This tar may 
be purchased in pint cans at any good hardware store. Apply the 
tar in generous quantities on the back, rump and tail of each bird’s 
body. This can best be done with a small paint brush, though some 
breeders use a small, flat stick. Pine tar is very repulsive to pheas- 
ants and one good taste of it is usually enough. 


In addition to the pine tar applications, place a generous number 
of roosting bars in the holding pen. These roosts need only be 
two or three feet above the ground and provide an excellent place 
for tormented birds to fly up on. 


Rough or “Porcupine” Feathers 


When the feathers of the birds in your brooder house “stand 
up” and assume a very rough, “porcupine” appearance and the 
chicks appear skinny and scrawny, it is a sign that you are “burn- 
ing them out” with too much heat. Under such conditions the 
birds will often shy away from the brooder and act “jerky” and 
restless instead of contentedly active. 


Gradually lower the house temperature until the chicks settle 
down to more steady feeding and show the normal liveliness and 
activity of healthy, contented birds. The feathers on sound, healthy 
pheasants should be bright and lie flat and close to the body. 

On the other hand, if the young birds are crowding or “piling 
up, you are not furnishing them with sufficient heat and unless 
this is immediately remedied by gradually increasing the temper- 
ature, real trouble will be in store for you. 
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Slipped Tendons 


If the leg joints of some of your birds are swollen and they are 
limping around “down on their knees,” the chicks are afflicted 
with slipped tendons. 

This may be relieved by reducing the amount of animal protein 
in the mash and keeping it reduced. While pheasants require a 
feed containing a higher percentage of animal protein than chick- 
ens, there are certain ingredients included in some high protein 
mixtures which tend to induce slipped tendons. 

If your birds are suffering from this ailment, secure the highest 
grade mash obtainable, containing a lower percentage of animal 
protein than the one you are feeding. Make this change gradually 
by combining the two mashes in one or two small feedings, after 
which the birds should be fed the lower protein feed only. 

Young pheasants badly afflicted with slipped tendons should be 
destroyed. 


Loose Droppings 


Loose, discolored droppings are a warning that all is not well 
with your chicks and may be caused by any number of disorders. 

Both as a disease preventive and as the best treatment for 
hardening droppings, water containing a two per cent solution of 
Mercurochrome should be given the birds at all times. A simplified 
solution is two Mercurochrome tablets to one gallon of water. 

If your birds have very loose droppings, stand around droopy, 
hunched-up and with their wings hanging down to the floor, it is 
likely you have Coccidiosis in the flock. In this case give the birds 
a good buttermilk flush, thoroughly clean and disinfect the brooder 
house and burn all litter. Then move to fresh ground. 


Gapes 


The gape worm is not uncommon among growing pheasants 
and where the ground is infected with them they will multiply 


(Continued on page 29) 
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S A SMALL boy I naturally made a slingshot as soon as I 

was strong enough to use one and by practicing on the cats 
that walked the fences of our back yard, I developed some skill. 
Those cats became so well trained from the repeated sting of B B 
shot that the opening of a window was the signal for every feline 
in hearing to jump. My only real error was in mistaking the head 
of a darky for a cat one evening; my marksmanship was perfect. 
When he arrived with a policeman at our front door I had left to 
manufacture an alibi by way of the opening on to the roof through 
which I scuttled to an apartment house roof where I remained to 
partake of a tasteless supper with another slingshot artist. 

In the course of time I became the owner of an air gun. Not to 
be outdone, Bart, my constant companion, possessed himself of a 
similar arm. I do not recall how this was done but I distinctly 
remember why they were both taken away from us. All we did in 
this instance was to shoot the local miller in the back of his 
trousers while he was bent over, repairing the mill roof. 

The following year Bart and I joined forces and purchased a 
dilapidated, short-barreled, .22 calibre rifle. To avoid arguments 
we kept this hidden from our parents, used it when and if am- 
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“They ought to be 
learned young” 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 


Reprinted from Hunting 
and Fishing 


Illustrated by 
Marshall Joyce 


be 


munition was available. On Fourth of July someone gave us a 
quantity of blank cartridges, probably thinking they were safe 
enough in our hands. We actually killed squirrels with these by 
dropping a shingle nail down the muzzle of the gun. We could not 
guess where these missiles were going to fly once they were on 
their way, but a few found the intended marks. 

With the passing of years, we aspired to greater armament and 
for a time enjoyed a Harper’s Ferry musket. We had to use this 
at greater distances from home because of its awful noise. The old 
gun fell into the discard when we experimented shooting the steel 
ramrod into the air. It went I know not where and may have 
found a mark we little meant; in any event it was gone. 

Then there was a cast-iron cannon we used on the Fourth of 
July to demonstrate our love of country and dislike for some of 
the neighbors. With overloads of black powder we shook the 
neighborhood in the early morning and later took pot shots at old 
buildings, preferably with windows, using stones for cannon balls. 

The recoil sent it slithering along the ground for twenty feet. 
Why it didn’t burst and kill us is simply because a Divine Provi- 
dence guards the lives of small boys. 

So far, I believe it will be noted, Bart and I possessed deadly 
weapons and although we were often short of ammunition our 
greatest danger lay in the total absence of instruction. I often 
wonder how we ever survived our long series of experiments. That 
the lesson was learned is borne out by the fact that he and I hunted 
grouse together for nearly thirty-five years without an accident. 

So much for the boy who has grown up with a gun; now let us 
look at the man of forty who was so carefully guarded as a boy 
that he did not have this experience. Because of his age he is sup- 
posed to realize the dangers and because of his purchasing power 
he often finds in his hands deadly arms about which he knows 
nothing. I recall the case of a trout fishing enthusiast who picked 
up an automatic rifle and asked if he might take a shot at a mark. 

“Just push that button on the side and she’s ready to go,” said 
the owner. 

She went. First at the mark, then through the roof of the porch 


on which he stood and finally into the floor only inches from his | 


feet. Hopelessly rattled, he threw the gun into the bushes with a 
yell. 
“Someone stop that damned thing before it kills us!” 


Then there was the man who had attained a degree of success 7 
He learned © 
that most men went there with the idea of hunting moose or fish- 7 
ing; he was going to do both. Purchasing a modern rifle that : 
would kill at a mile he decided to practice in the back of his © 


which permitted him a month’s vacation in Canada. 


summer home. He placed a board against a sapling and blazed 
away. That evening a neighbor called with a high temperature and 
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For a time we were happy with a Harper’s Ferry musket 


a bill for damages. One item was a horse at one hundred dollars. 
Poor old Dobbin, the quarter-mile between him and that man had 
been no protection. 

There is no limit to the number of incidents that could be 
gathered to show the danger of inexperience. The boy who picks 
up a gun and goes out into the world is dangerous. The man of 
middle life who has not survived the baptism of fire is even more 
so. Old Bill Day, a veteran guide of sixty years of hunting gave 
me the answer some time ago when we were discussing the last 
greenhorn to sprinkle him with birdshot: 

“They ought to be learned young, then they’d know how far a 
gun can shoot, and which end the shot comes from.” 

The longer I live, the more firmly convinced I become of the 
fact that we pay far more dearly for what we do not know than 
for the lessons we learn. 

My activities as a Scouter and my close contact with the boys 
of the present generation has convinced me that they are more in 
the class of “forgotten men” than their fathers, when the matter of 
hunting and fishing comes under consideration. This is decidedly 
wrong for there is no form of recreation that tends to develop 
observation and co-ordination better than is found in the woods 
and along the streams. It has often been said, “To know a man, 
hunt and camp with him.” I believe that to make a man of him, 
the boy should hunt and camp. That he should be encouraged to 
learn all he can of the pleasures nature has to offer and that he is 
entitled to the strength and stamina that is sure to result from his 
experiences. 

Many parents who deprive their boys of these pleasures on the 
ground that it is too dangerous are not protecting their sons but 
postponing, probably increasing, the hazard. Boys and men will 


handle firearms at some time in their lives and the sooner they 
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learn how to do this properly, the safer they will be. 

The youngster of today is far more progressive than I was at his 
age. For some time I have been devoting a few afternoons each 
week to teaching some of the ordinary practices of the field and 
wood to a group of boys. I have seen two kill their first flying 
grouse and my pleasure exceeded theirs. One morning two of my 
young friends developed the worst case of “buck fever” I have 


_ ever known; they missed a buck, starting at fifty yards, fourteen 


- times, 


Perescinnes 


tae 


“Gosh, it’s an awful feeling,” said one, “to have your knees 
wobble, your hands shake and your stomach all cold.” 
They had been shooting at a mark all autumn and when they 


= real game the result was perfectly natural. Yet the danger 
se 


cement under these conditions was lessened by their earlier in- 
struction. A few days later one of them brought down his deer. 
To give a boy a gun and tell him to be careful is not very much 
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help to him. In many cases it is all the parent does. A boy should 
handle the gun and become familiar with it before he is allowed 
to shoot it. Many have to learn the use of the sights, how to load, 
and how to carry the gun. At the very start, it is even more im- 
portant to show the boy the effects of his shots on boards and 
iron so that he can visualize their destructive power and know 
what the bullet would do to a human being as it is to teach him 
how to hit a mark. A few shots at the placid surface of a lake 
will show how bullets ricochet. He must learn to restrain himself 
when he finds game on the skyline where a bullet might go on into 
a village. When he knows what not to do and, above all, why, then, 
and only then, is it time to show him how to shoot straight. It is 
surprising how quickly the average youngster appreciates his re- 
sponsibilities and privileges. If the boy had as much time spent on 
him to teach him to use a gun as he has to teach him how to dance 
or even brush his teeth, the element of danger would be practically 
eliminated. 

It should be of interest to some parents to read a letter received 
from the father of one of “my boys” who wanted his son to enjoy 
the hunting and fishing that his surroundings permitted, but owing 
to an unfamiliarity with such pleasures the parent was naturally a 
little anxious. 

December 11, 1936 
Dear Mr. Haight: 

My son has written to me asking for a gun of his own, as he does 
not like to be always borrowing one belonging to someone else. 
I feel that this is entirely commendable on his part, but before 
allowing him to have a gun I wanted to go into the whole matter 
quite frankly with you. Personally I feel that he has sense enough 
to learn how to handle a gun properly with respect to himself and 
others, but I have known too many accidents with “unloaded guns” 
to feel that they should be left open to the use of more careless 
boys. 

I would not care to have the gun left in his room at school for 
other boys to fool with. Before taking action in the matter I 
wanted frankly to ask your advice and suggestions, since you 
know better than anyone else, both ’s personal sense of 
responsibility and carefulness and that of the other boys. 

I shall be glad to hear from you at your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 





I had been helping boys to use guns safely and effectively, but 
this was a new problem. Here was a youngster of thirteen who 
had been shooting my gun for three months; Christmas was draw- 
ing near; it was the opportune time to ask for one of his own. 
If I said “yes,” and stood by my convictions “to learn ’em young,” 
I might regret it as long as I lived; but on the other hand, if I 
said “no,” I might as well throw up my job and dub myself a 
coward. I felt that I’d be breaking faith with a boy who had been 
trying to learn all that I had to teach him. But what shocked me 
was that a father was shifting the responsibility that was nor- 
mally his on to my shoulder. After serious thought I wrote the 
father as follows: 


(Continued on page 31) 
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HE forest world was gripped by the silent tensity of oncom- 

ing night—the antelucan period when an uncertain, darkening 
grey replaces the azure splendor of the firmament. All indications 
of red had dipped into an invisible West. Cold advanced swiftly, 
wrapped in light ribbons of mist. Then, suddenly, an owl hooted, 
sounding empty out of the timber country. The cry was a salute 
to Night. The work of the prowlers began. 

It was shortly after the arrival of darkness that Mustel the killer 
slipped from a tiny aperture under a moss-covered boulder, then 
halted to listen. He sat on his short hind legs—fore-paws raised, 
ears alert, nose sniffling. He was a very small animal, with a flat 
head and long neck that hinted correctly intense curiosity, and 
rather large, emerald green eyes. When he moved finally it was 
in a series of short, lightning-fast jumps, the movements causing 
little commotion among withered Autumn foliage that littered the 
forest floor. Tenuous, small in height, but possessing unbounded 
courage, celerity and bloodthirstiness, Mustel the weasel was un- 
deniably King of the Spook Ridge section of the Lehigh Moun- 
tains. 

A little less than four years ago, one bleak Winter’s day, a farm- 
er boy tramped down a narrow trail carrying a trap in one hand 
and a slim brown weasel in the other. The boy’s face was split by 
a wide, prideful grin, and occasionally his eyes descended to his 
dead victim. When he flung the rusty-hinged farm-yard gate for- 
ward his beaming father greeted him, “Fine work Billy, catch all 
those little devils you can lay hands on. They’re killers.” 

That night a baby weasel crawled out from beneath a rotting 
beech stump and began to prowl—for the first time, alone. His 
mother was gone and he was compelled to shift for himself. At 
first it felt strange. He was lonely, afraid. He was too young to 
be on his own. But a weasel is instilled by Nature with an almost 
cruel longing to survive—an instinct that demands killing, whole- 
sale slaughtering far beyond the limits of necessity. This with an 
admirable quality of fearlessness. The weasel survived, remained 
on the prowl, grew to be respected and feared by all other animals 
in his district. 

Now, four years later, he was Mustel the Killer. Hares, wood- 
mice, squirrels, even larger mammals, had to be constantly on the 
alert. A sudden leap from the brush, a brief pain as knife-like teeth 












sank beneath the flesh, and they would be dead. Yes, they respect- 
ed Mustel—as a school-boy respects the boisterous town bully. 

Mustel took a several mile trip occasionally, down to an old 
farmhouse in the valley. On this trip he passed the abode of Didel- 
phis the opossum—a burrow under the rocks along an old stone- 
fence—and he always paused to see whether his old enemy had 
any prey. Some day Mustel would meet Didelphis here, and ina 
fight would surely win. This struggle seemed inevitable. But thus 
far Didelphis had been fortunate, Mustel being content to kill and 
bleed the chickens always to be found at the farmhouse. 

This Autumn night was ideal. There was scarcely any moon and 
there were clouds continually obliterating all but a few scattered 
stars. Mustel hopped along stones and fallen logs until he reached 
a narrow brook that rumbled into Trout Creek far down the moun- 
tainside. Here he knew was a favorite stamping ground of Mephitis, 
an old striped skunk. 

The air reeked of a terrible odor, hated by Mustel as it was by 
all other animals. Down the trail there was also the scent of a 
human being. A rattling chain clinched the story. Mephitis was to 
be swept away by the Iron dog, the thing that had taken away 
Mustel’s mother years ago. 

Mustel followed the trail of the human. It followed the stream 
several hundred yards, then turned toward the rock ledge that 
stood as a sentinel over the valley dipped between two arms of 
Spook Ridge. Here he paused, sniffed. He began then to move 
swiftly up among the rocks. 

A rabbit was struggling in an iron dog! Quickly, he leaped. With- 
out sense of caution. Fear of the iron dog vanished. There was but 
the instinct to kill. The rabbit squealed, dashed about frantically 
—but hopelessly, soon to quiver and lay still. 

Thus began the strife between Mustel and the trapper who lived 
down in the valley. 

That winter Mustel’s fur became ermine. It was but another 
weapon Nature afforded to her ruthless hunter. It afforded perfect 
harmony with the snow-blanketed mountains. Mustel was prac- 
tically invisible. But rabbits also become hard to find. All animals 
were semi-dormant, active on only the few warmer nights. Mustel 
never traveled by day except in spring, when the mating instinct 
seized him. 
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MUSTEL, THE KILLER 


One night Mustel again met the trail of the human being. He 
followed it. It ran up Spook Ridge and over into the rocky, spring- 
infested Prison valley. 


Prison valley was merely a long series of gulches used many 
years ago in excavating iron ore. It was a place none too familiar 
with Mustel. Skunks were very numerous here. 


Mustel entered the valley, still trailing the human being. He soon 
detected blood, and soon came across a narrow pen of sticks, with 
a striped skunk inside, struggling with an iron dog. Unhesitatingly, 
he leaped. He dug fast with teeth and claw. The skunk backed up, 
stamping her fore-paws, and finally hunched her back and emitted 
the hated scent. Mustel held on. Blood was scarce and here was 
blood. He did not leave until the skunk lay motionless in her own 
pool of scent, her beautiful pelt ripped open on her back. 

Farther down the trail Mustel found an unfortunate flying squir- 
rel who had fell into an iron dog by chance. Again he killed and 
sucked. Afterward, he followed the line of traps and killed and 
destroyed every catch, still managing by good fortune and not 
cleverness to avoid unsnapped iron dogs himself. When streaks of 
grey alternated dark shadows from the trees and a brilliant slab 
of light extended above the mountain summit, Mustel hopped into 
a narrow crevice at an abandoned mine shaft till night appeared 
once more. Then he slowly hopped out along the passageway .. . 
snap! And Mustel felt something clamp on his foot. Terror and 
great rage seized him. He fought the trap viciously: he bit it, he 
clawed it with his free legs, he spat at it. Useless. It would not 
yield. 

Instinctively, Mustel relied on his last method of escape. Amid 
great pain, he began slowly to chew at his leg. It had come that 
he must use those scissor-like weapons on himself as he had used 
them on countless luckless victims. He continued to gnaw for 
several minutes, pulled mightily several times with the strength of 
his entire body, and was free! He ran away as rapidly as possible, 
falling several times, but continuing on. Up the mountainside, under 
a shelf of protruding rocks where there was no snow, and here he 
ran into a crevice, retreating far back between the cracks of rocks, 
finally dropping to ease his pain-wrecked, bloody stump. 

Mustel remained in the dark hiding place for nearly two weeks. 
There was no snow when again he ventured outside. His fur had 
changed to a dirty, reddish-brown color. He returned to Spook 
Ridge, where he spent several nights terrorizing the rodents, in- 
stilling the fear of the King into them again. Meanwhile, his bold- 
ness was returning. 

Later on, a light snow fell. It was only an inch deep—a trapper 
would call it a “tracking snow.” The first night after it fell Mustel 
again followed the human being’s tracks, destroying two trapped 
animals. Then he roamed down the mountainside, headed for the 
farmhouse down in the valley. He halted at daylight, slipping into 
the hollow at the base of an old oak tree. 

Bill pushed forward the rusty hinged gate, swore at everything 
in general, and dumped a few traps in the corner of the outside 
porch. Inside, his father greeted him. “Well, what happened last 
night on the line? This strange three-legged killer fool you again?” 

Bill swore violently, seemingly apropos of nothing. 

“Well, what’s getting over you?” demanded his father. 

“That confounded little nuisance has raided my sets again. He’s 
an old one—and plenty wise.” 

“Son, you’ve come out of those mountains with plenty of weasel. 
| remember four years ago—your first one—.” 

“Yes, I’m an old hand, you always say. But this one beats me. 
Imagine, a weasel—of all animals, a weasel—fooling me for the 
past four months that I know of—.” 





“I never heard of a wise weasel before. Usually, they’re taken 
easily.” 

“This weasel fell for an uncovered trap once—and escaped. I be- 
lieve that it’s good fortune on his part rather than cunningness 
that he has escaped my traps. Tonight, I believe is his last.” 

His father snickered. 


“T mean it. I caught an old possum up on the line fence. A real 
old one. They aren’t worth much, either. So, I left him in the trap 
and surrounded him at safe distance so that he don’t step into 
them, a bunch of No. 1’s . . . my best!” 


“You didn’t kill the possum?” 


The young man’s face was serious. “No. It may be cruel, but that 
old ’possum will be doing a world of good to every living animal 
in these parts!” 


The night was dark, forebodingly dark, it seemed. There was no 
light in the sky. It had drizzled during the day and rain water still 
dripped from the naked branches of trees. Now, the sky was a dull 
grey. Mustel crawled out from his hiding-place and sniffled sus- 
piciously. He hopped down along the line fence, investigating every 
crevice. He paused occasionally and lifted his keen nose in hunt of 
blood. All about him was silent. Even the wind seemed asleep. 


He was pausing now longer than usual. Suddenly, he raced for- 
ward. There came the clanking sound of a chain. Blood .. . tri- 
umph over an old enemy! For surely, it must be Didelphis, held 
by an iron dog. He raced on... 

Something snapped and Mustel was thrown forward on his face. 
He rose. He struggled. Something else snapped. He began to fight 
furiously. Again there carhe a snap. He felt weak. He couldn’t 
move. He fought weakly, slowly sinking to a depth from which he 
would never return. 

A pitiful white face calmly watched the struggle. Didelphis lay 
on the trap that held him and waited, for what the dumb beast 
certainly could not know. 

Dawn found the end to the drama. The King was dead. The sun 
rose, the day poured forth its glory, waned, and died. Primitive 
life moved on. Didelphis visited a near-by persimmon tree on 
countless nights thereafter. "Possum hides weren’t worth much, 
anyway. 





Editor’s Note: From the ranks of the Infantry comes this little 
drama of the wild. The author is with the Light Tank Corp., Fort 
Meade, Md. 
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I SHALL never forget that early March night when the capri- 
cious winds characteristic of the month were tearing through 
the trees about the house, causing them to moan and groan like 
so many anguished beings. Later on in the night the winds were 
reinforced by a driving, sleety snow and an extremely low temper- 
ature. The elements had combined until it seemed as if a thousand 
howling furies were unleashed. It was one of those times when 
you could justifiably pull the bed covers over your head and com- 
fortably and uncomplainlngly smother. Above the tumult I sud- 
denly discerned the shivery quaver of the shivering owl, as our 
little screech owl is so aptly called in the south. All night long 
it continued (at least I heard it whenever I came up for air), 
a mournful and spectral accompaniment to the lashing storm 
No wonder its “song” is considered by many to be an omen of 
evil! 


On the following morning the chill air was shattered by the ex- 
cited chatter of English sparrows and by the less frequent alarm 
chirps of robins. From the vantage point of a bedroom window 
overlooking the garden, I saw four or five plump robins with 
feathers fluffed and shoulders hunched, perched on the cross bars 
of a rose arbor. About them bustled a dozen or so sparrows chat- 
tering for all they were worth. But the cause for their alarm was 
not located there, for in a moment they dashed to a nearby martin 
house and began circling it, all the while scolding like the most 
ardent shrews. Unconcernedly hunched on the topmost platform 
of the house was the object of their excitement and clamor. It 
was a diminutive screech owl whom I chose to call “Screechy” 
because of the incongruity of the name thrust upon him; no one 
has ever heard a screech owl screech. And I was certain that it 
was he who had serenaded me the night before. 


Late that afternoon the little owl was still there, but was now 
severely ignored by the robins, and received only an impertinently- 
inquisitive cheep from the passing sparrows. I noticed though, 
that the latter took great care not to alight on the house. 


SCREECHY 


By N. R. CASILLO 


Shortly after dusk I discovered that Screechy had departed, so 
I got out a ladder, carefully slanted it against the martin house 
and proceeded aloft for a detailed investigation. When my eyes 
reached the level of the third story platform, I ducked in alarm 
as a ball of feathers hurtled from the door and winged off into 
the darkness. My flashlight revealed four white eggs; evidence 
enough that the owls had taken possession, and likely I had dis- 
turbed the female. 

Yes, the arrangement entirely pleased me. In the first place they 
would drive away the sparrows that had already deposited large 
piles of nest materials in the martin house, preparatory to spring 
housekeeping. More to my taste, however, they would exterminate 
the numerous field mice that had taken possession of my garage. 
Even the possible decapitation of a dozen or more sparrows would 
also meet with my heartiest approval. In this latter respect, my 
constant and careful observation failed to disclose the killing of 
even a single sparrow. The mice were plentiful so the birds were 
spared. 


In a few nights I became more or less accustomed to the quavery 
tremolo that was Screechy’s spooky love song. Indeed, it was an 
indication that all was well with the owl family, and in some 
mysterious manner caused a feeling of contentment to pervade me 
whenever I heard it. Frequently, one or two of the ghostly arias 
were sufficient to plunge me into peaceful slumber. 


The idea of permitting owls on my premises, to say nothing 
of letting them nest in my martin house, caused more than one 
good neighbor to utter uncomplimentary remarks, until I convinced 
them that they were absolutely harmless to small birds when other 
prey was available. In this case, the numerous, neat, furry pellets 
and empty skulls on the ground below the martin house amply 
attested to their inroads on the mouse clan. I will add that when 
other foods are lacking, as they usually are in severe weather, 
even the screech owl will attack small birds. Fortunately, most 
of the victims are the English sparrows. 


On a typically bleak afternoon, a few days before the termina- 
tion of the eggs’ incubation period, I was galvanized into action 
by the insistent and angry screams of a pair of blue jays. Jay— 
jay—jay! They scolded. When I reached a convenient window I 
saw one of the handsome birds dive into a clump of conifers, 
screaming in a most blood-curdling manner; the other perched 
on the top of a small hemlock was burning the raw air with a 
variety of expletives. Shortly, I saw the cause of all their excite- 
ment. Sleepily hugging the trunk of a dense spruce was Screechy 
himself, apparently oblivious to the bedlam about him. Suddenly, 
from the corner of my eye I saw a streak of blue shoot from the 
martin house. I quickly turned and perceived a third jay furtively 
and guiltily disappearing into a nearby thicket. All this unbecoming 
reticence caused me to be apprehensive, so I rushed out, hurriedly 
placed the ever-ready ladder and went aloft. 


My fears were confirmed. The mother was absent and every 
single one of the four eggs had been frightfully cracked and 
pecked by that sneaky dandy. Then, fearing the return and wrath 
of the mother, he had left without eating even a single morsel of 
the grisly feast. The jay is a great tormentor of Screechy’s clan. 

That night I was certain that the dolefully mournful cry that 
shivered through the frosted air was not of love, but one of grief 
and mourning. 
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MONG the thousands of real sports- 
men who secure hunting licenses each 
year there is a certain percentage of very 
unsportsmanlike individuals who, for the 
sake of politeness, are also called sportsmen. 
The Road Gunner and the Pot Hunter 
come within this category—very mild names 
indeed for the fellows who sit in their cars, 
windows rolled down, rifles upright between 
their knees, intently scanning the mountains 
on either side of the road as they slowly 
cruise for mile upon mile through the deer 
country. 

They are too unsportsmanlike, too lazy 
to get out of their cars and hunt, yet they 
must have a deer, fair means or foul, and 
will go to any lengths to obtain one. 

My observations of Road Hunters have 
been made over a period of years along the 
Coudersport Pike, between Carter Camp and 
Oleona and around Pine Mountain in Pot- 
ter County. They are authentic. The same 
conditions are found in certain sections near 
English Center. They are no doubt encoun- 
tered wherever there are mountains and 
deer, providing the roads are good. 

It is unfortunate, but it is a fact that from 
year to year the membership in this “broth- 
erhood” is increasing. Furthermore, Road 
Hunters are quite talented in some respects. 
They have the ability to sight deer so far 
up on a mountain that to the average man 
they would appear only as moving brown 
spots. These boys can single out the bucks 
at that distance and all hands will promptly 
start pumping lead. 

After their salutes, anywhere from ten to 
thirty empty cartridge cases can be found 
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lying in the road. On a few occasions, 30’06 
cases bearing the stamp of Frankford Ar- 
senal have been found and they had not 
been reloaded. However, a man that hunts 
in this manner could hardly be expected to 
suffer any nervous disorder from such a 
small matter as shooting steel jackets. It 
is possible that he did take the time to do a 
little filing on the slugs and expose some 
lead, but it is very improbable. 

Do these boys ever hit any deer? They 
do, and usually they are doe deer, killed and 
left lying in the woods, or sorely wounded. 
More than one deer has been left by them, 
to roam the woods with a leg _ uselessly 
dangling from its body, or a slug thru the 
belly, to die a lingering death. 

They know that the does outnumber the 
bucks, by far, therefore the chance of hitting 
a doe, when deliberately shooting into a herd 
of deer, is very much greater. They know it 
but they don’t care. To them, sighting deer, 
means piling out of the car and shooting. 
Kill something, kill anything, it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the deer is legal or not— 
SHOOT, as long as there is anything in 
sight that faintly resembles a deer. 


The following incidents are typical of this 
group and their method of hunting: 

One morning, during the season of 1936, 
a car was creeping along the road near Trap 
Log Hollow. It came to a stop, several shots 
were fired, then the occupants held a short 
conference. After a few minutes one of them 
decided to go up on the mountain to see 
what damage had been done. 


When he had reached his objective he 
was heard to call out, in an excited voice, 
“Come on up here, a couple of you fellows, 
it’s all right, it’s a buck.” Fine sportsmen, 
to say the least. They hustled the buck down 
the mountain and into the car, not even 
stopping to “gut” him, then away they went. 
They may have had a guilty feeling, but 
not a guilty conscience. At any rate here was 
an instance, when purely by chance, a legal 
buck was killed. It would be very interest- 
ing to know what sort of thrilling tale of 
the chase was told by them to the folks at 
home. These fellows do not confine their 
activities to the hours of daylight either— 
not by any means. 

One night about 10:00 P. M. two shots 
were heard on the highway a short distance 
above camp. Upon investigation two shells 
from a twelve bore gun were found, also 
the steaming stomach and part of the intes- 





tines of a deer. These boys were nervy 
enough to start to “gut” this deer right on 
the road, but for some reason or other, lost 
their nerve, threw the deer in the car and 
drove off, to complete their task elsewhere. 

During the course of a week or an entire 
season spent in Potter County quite a few 
fellows will stop and come in to the camp. 
Especially if there is a buck cooling off out 
front. Real hunters, who pass the time of 
day, look at the buck and leave. Numerous 
other cars have stopped, but when whoever 
happened to be in camp stepped out, there 
was no cheery word of greeting, no friendly 
wave of the hand; just mild surprise, on 
their part, at anyone being around and no 
little haste in driving away. Road Hunters 
and would-be thieves, as well. My two 
brothers and myself prefer to still hunt, but 
we have learned that it is foolish to try it on 
the roadside of a mountain no matter how 
good the deer sign may be. However, it must 
be very disheartening to those who drive, 
to have a bunch of chiselers jump out of a 
car and empty their rifles in the general di- 
rection of the deer they are driving, long 
before the game is anywhere near the 
standers. 


There is still another type of gunner that 
is a serious menace to human life as well as 
to game. This man goes into the woods and 
actually hunts, but he belongs to some sort 
of “fraternity” that has for its motto, “Knock 
Them Down, Then Look For Horns.” He is 
very dangerous, because he will shoot at any- 
thing that moves and the damage he does is 
on a par with that done by the gang that 
rides the roads. A goodly number of the 
bucks that are taken out of the woods each 
year are killed by the members of this “fra- 
ternity.” 


‘They must be, because the deer would 
have to walk out in the open, at a distance 
no greater than twenty yards and be thor- 
oughly examined with a pair of ten power 
binoculars before the points could be seen. 
In many instances the so called point is on 
a beam of no greater length than eight inches 
and is not much larger than the largest wart 
on a healthy cucumber. It would appear that 
these lads also are gifted with super-eyesight. 


It is not to be denied that a hunting trip, 
that has netted no game, is not as pleasant 
as the one that was a success. But, the true 
sportsman has been amply repaid, in pleas- 
ure, for the time he has spent in hunting, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NIMBLE SQUIRREL TEST FOR ANY HUNTER 





SPORT that was popular with the pio- 
neer who carried a long-barreled Ken- 
tucky rifle rapidly is finding a spot in the 
hearts of Michigan hunters. That sport is 
squirrel hunting, either with a dog or “still” 
hunting, and no matter which method one 
uses the advantage is all with the squirrel. 
Over a period of many years Michigan 
squirrels were confined to farm wood lots in 
the lower half of the southern peninsula. 
Indiscriminate cutting of forests in the north 
had destroyed the squirrel’s chance of living 
in that area. Food and shelter were gone and 
he was forced to wait until a new crop of 
timber grew up to supply him with these 
necessities of life. 


Distribution Is Widening 


Today, 40 to 60 years after the virgin tim- 
ber was cut, most of the northwestern and 
large parts of the central and eastern sections 
of the lower peninsula are covered with trees 
that give protection to the squirrel. True, 
the timber is not the beech and maple he 
lived in formerly but he apparently finds the 
oak very much to his liking for he is multi- 
plying rapidly. 

The acorns furnish food for winter and the 
oak leaves that do not fall until spring give 
him protection from predators and from man. 

Perhaps the man who hunts grouse or 
pheasant over a good dog, or the duck or 
rabbit hunter, will turn up his nose at the 
idea of hunting squirrel, but after he has 
pitted his wits against this clever little chap 
he will soon change his mind. 

One class of hunter the sport appeals to 
particularly is the man who likes to use a 
rifle. Not only does one find the 22-caliber 
fan in the woods after squirrel but there also 


As a result of action by the last legislature 
fox squirrels are now protected game ani- 
mals, but red and ground squirrels were not 
included in the action and are not denied to 
the hunter. . 


By RUSSELL J. MARTIN 


Assistant Regional Supervisor 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In addition to it being 
decidedly interesting, there is much “meat 
for thought’ to Pennsylvania sportsmen in 
Russell J. Martin’s article re-printed from 
the January issue of the Michigan Conser- 
vation, the official organ of the Michigan 
Department of Conservation. The sugges- 
tion that squirrels, and likewise wild tur- 
keys, be hunted only with a rifle not larger 
than a .32 caliber, has been advanced for 
years by many advocates of real sport in 
Pennsylvania. There is merit in the sug- 
gestion not to be lightly brushed aside but 
deserving serious consideration by sports- 
men of this State. Insofar as turkeys are 
concerned, the suggestion is especially ap- 
plicable if for no other reason than to con- 
serve human life since “calling” has again 
been made legal in this State. 





are plenty of men who are using their deer 
rifles with greatly reduced loads. 


Marksman’s Challenge 


If legislation or the force of public opinion 
bans the shotgun as a squirrel weapon, and 
the sport continues to increase in popularity 
as it now promises to do, this again may be- 
come a nation of riflemen. 

The man who uses a shotgun to shoot 
squirrel should be classed with the chap who 
shoots into a covey of quail on the ground 
or who shoots into a herd of deer with buck- 
shot, trusting to luck that he will kill a buck. 

If one does not care to follow a dog or if 
he enjoys the solitude of the vast, oak-cov- 
ered hills of western Michigan during the 
most beautiful season of the year, he will, 
perhaps, prefer still hunting. 

As one walks into the woods on a crisp 
October morning and seats himself on a log 
or stump to wait for the noise of acorns that 
are being dropped from the trees or the 
rustle of leaves as the squirrel hurries from 
one tree to another, he has a feeling that the 
realities of life and the turmoil of the thing 
called civilization are far away, indeed. The 
only noise one hears is the far-off whistle of 
a locomotive or the sound of some distant 
hunter’s gun, the cry of a bluejay or the 
thumping of a red-headed woodpecker as he 
pounds home his winter supply of acorns in 
some dead stub. 

The brilliant colors of autumn have not yet 
turned to the drab brown of winter and one 
marvels at the flaming scarlet and the soft 
gold that contrast with the dark green of an 
occasional pine. 


Acorns Are Giveaway 
As one sits motionless, he is suddenly con- 
scious that acorns are falling regularly from 
one tree. The hunter moves quietly in that 
direction and in a few minutes is standing 





directly under the spot from which the 
acorns are falling, but try as he may he 
cannot see the squirrel. 

However, the movement of leaves in the 
tree top advertises the squirrel’s location. The 
hunter may wait for several minutes to no 
avail, then back carefully away from the 
tree to throw a small crunk of wood into 
the top. This brings the squirrel out of his 
hiding place in a hurry to climb into the top- 
most branch and to cling there swaying back 
and forth in the light breeze. A careful aim 
and the morning calm is broken by the spite- 
ful crack of the 22 as the hunter bags his 
first squirrel of the day. 

Moving to a new location through the oaks 
with no ground growth to impede walking, 
one cannot help comparing this type of hunt- 
ing with pheasant hunting when one en- 
counters every type of noxious weed native 
to Michigan and is forced to stop at frequent 
intervals to pull sand burrs, “sticktites” and 
burdock from his clothing. 


Squirrel Sometimes Bold 


As one sits down in his new location with 
his rifle across his lap and scans the tree 
tops for some sign of squirrel, he may hear 
a rustle on the ground and, looking down, 
see a squirrel watching him intently from a 
distance of less than 15 yards. Where he 
came from is a mystery but the hunter knows 
that at his first move, no matter how care- 
fully accomplished, the keen-eyed little fel- 
low will vanish in a swirl of leaves around 
the nearest tree trunk. 

Sure enough, as one starts to bring the 
rifle up, the squirrel makes for a nearby tree 
and all that can be seen is the tip of his tail 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Naturalists in the Making. 


OBSERVATIONS! 


N March 13 it was the Editor’s great pleasure to have made 

a trip by motor launch over the Susquehanna Flats at the 
invitation of Dr. Herbert H. Beck, Professor of Chemistry and 
well-known ornithologist of Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster. 


Members of the expedition included over twenty of the Doctor’s 
bird students; James N. Morton, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands and Gordon Krieble, Staff Photographer, 
both of the Game Commission; and last, the expedition’s most 
honored guest, Honorable George W. Hensel, Hibernating Gov- 
ernor of the Slumbering Groundhog Lodge at Quarryville. 


The purpose of the trip was to take a census of the swans and 
other waterfowl on the Flats, and the party was well rewarded by 
observing and getting unusually close to about 3000 whistling 
swans. What a glorious sight it was as they rose from the water! 
Considerable numbers of canvasback ducks, and quite a few bald- 
pates, bluebills, golden eyes, pintails, black ducks and several mer- 
gansers, coots and grebes were also seen. 


The party embarked from Perryville after lying idle on the Flats 
for half.an hour with motor trouble. A complete circuit of the 
Flats, about 35 miles, was made and observations carefully noted. 
A nest of the bald eagle, the national emblem and one of the few 
left, was seen on Spesutia Island, where the Susquehanna Flats 
join the Chesapeake. “Commodore” Hensel, as the expedition unan- 
imously titled the groundhog chieftain, was the life of the party 
from beginning to end, and fortunate indeed is the person whose 
lot places him in the company of such a humorous philosopher for 
a whole day. 


Although the weather was not much to brag about, the sun did 
shine a little at times, though only a little. This made photography 
and observation through glasses rather difficult, but some pictures 
of value were taken. 


At the culmination of the water voyage, the entire party pro- 
ceeded to the Bohemia River, Maryland, to observe the thousands 
of Canada geese that congregated on a sanctuary in that section. 
The birds are attracted by live decoys to certain farms owned by 
Mr. R. R. M. Carpenter, wealthy Wilmington sportsman, who takes 
a delight in providing a natural feeding place for the geese enroute 
on their northern flight. Clarence Webb, manager of Mr. Car- 
penter’s farms and sanctuaries, said that he occasionally sees a few 
Blue geese and Snow geese with the Canada’s. We estimated some 
groups to number anywhere from three to five thousand, many of 
which were sitting in large flocks in the open fields. 


The reader will get an idea of the tremendous numbers from the 
photograph depicted above. The reader will also be interested in 
knowing that this expedition, which Dr. Beck calls the swan trip, 
has been made annually by him and some of his associates for the 
past eighteen years. Naturally being curious I asked him concern- 
ing some of his previous observations, particularly concerning 
either the abundance or the scarcity of the swans, and was sur- 
prised to learn that in all that time he noticed very little change in 
their numbers one way or the other. In his opinion, they seem just 
to be holding their own, even though they are legally on the pro- 
tected list at all times. Other observers insist that the Whistling 
Swans are increasing. 


THE LAST RAFT 


ITHIN the next two or three months the Editor will have pre- 

pared an article covering his experiences on the “last raft” trip 
which ended so disastrously for’a number of greatly beloved indi- 
viduals. For the present suffice it to say that it was a most exciting 
voyage from beginning to end, and that the motion pictures taken 
should prove intensely interesting. Unfortunately some of the shots 
I made were lost in the crash. Others were salvaged, placed on the 
bank after the raft was snubbed, and apparently picked up by 
souvenir hunters. Whether or not any of them will be recovered 
remains to be seen. 


One thing about the whole trip which impressed me so forcibly 


was the great number of sportsmen interested in the adventure. 
Quite a few of them even went so far as to make short trips on the 
raft. Probably the most surprised of anybody were the Tonkin 
brothers, sponsors of the trip, and their crew, ‘old-time raftsmen. 
Not one of them had any idea of the tremendous enthusiasm which 
the venture caused until they were first greeted by the first large 
group of people after the raft left Bellnap. From there on, all the 
way to Clearfield, thousands lined the banks of the river and auto- 
mobile traffic was at a halt for miles. One of the first things Dud- 
ley Tonkin, sponsor, and Levi Connor, builder of the raft said 
when they reached Clearfield was, “If we’d had any idea this thing 
would have started so much fuss, we'd possibly not have built it.” 
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SPORTSMEN START PROGRAM TO 
BOOST WILD DUCK CROPS 


Representative sportsmen from all parts of 
the country completed organization of 
“Ducks Unlimited, Inc.” recently at Chicago 
and announced launching of a five-year pro- 
gram to increase wild ducks. 

Over $250,000 already has been subscribed 
by American duck hunters to finance the 
program which is to be carried out in Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. These 
provinces contain the last remaining most 
important duck breeding grounds on the con- 
tinent, a preliminary survey has revealed. 

Louis H. Egan, of St. Louis, President of 
the Union Electric Light and Power Cor- 
poration was elected President of “Ducks 
Unlimited.” Chosen as Vice-presidents were: 
John B. Coleman, San Francisco; former 
United States Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Denver; Ferris F. Hamilton, Springfield, I11.; 
Charles Michel, St. Louis, and John C. 
Huntington, New York City. 

E. Herrick Low, Vice-president Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Co., New York, was 
elected Secretary and Frederick H. Ecker, 
Chairman of the Board, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Treasurer. 

Among prominent business and profes- 
sional men elected to committees were: 
Executive Committee: Stuart Logan and 
William R. O’Donnell, Chicago; George B. 
Luhman, Milwaukee; Percy J. Orthwein, St. 
Louis, and Lloyd C. Stevens, San Francisco. 

Finance Committee: Philip C. Barney, 
Hartford, Conn.; George W. Fink, Crow’s 
Landing, Calif.; Dr. James C. Clark, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, and Fred S. Barlow, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. Legal Committee: Sam- 
uel Hoar, Boston; John C. Huntington, 
James E. Kelley, St. Paul; State Supreme 
Court Justice E. L. McHaney, Little Rock, 
Ark., and Gurney Newlin, Los Angeles. 

Butler Greer, San Francisco; Harold W. 
Story, Milwaukee; Louis H. Barkhausen, 
Chicago, and Arthur M. Bartley, New York, 
were chosen as American Directors of 
“Ducks Unlimited (Canada)” a subsidiary 
which will direct field work. Four prominent 
Canadian sportsmen and businessmen also 
will serve on this board. 

Field work will be launched in Canada, 
under direction of a competent Canadian 
manager just as soon as he can be selected 
by the Directors of Ducks Unlimited (Can- 
ada) the operating subsidiary. These Direc- 
tors, in addition to those listed in the last 
paragraph of the enclosed release, include, 
O. Leigh Spencer, Calgary, Alberta, Hon. 
W. G. Ross, Moose Jaw, Sask., James A. 
Richardson, Winnipeg, Manitoba and S. S. 
Holden of Ottawa. 


Despite the fact the new game code low- 
ered the penalty for many violations, and 
new features were not rigidly enforced, there 
has been a marked increase in the fines col- 
lected during the year 1937-1938. 

From June 1, 1936 to March 1, 1937, 
$49,107.25 was collected. For a like period 


ending March 1, 1938, the total fines col- 
lected amounted to $58,044.70, notwithstand- 
ing the Commission’s policy to enforce the 
spirit rather than the strict letter of the law. 

The increase is attributed to much better 
cooperation between the sportsmen and 
Game Protectors, and increased activity on 
the part of the latter in bringing the real 
law breakers to justice. 


Rabbit Farms Aid Pneumonia Fight 


Ashtabula County, Ohio, rabbit growers 
are having an important part in the move- 
ment to combat pneumonia throughout the 
country. Serum for the treatment of pneu- 
monia developed from rabbits grown in this 
county saves the lives of hundreds of pa- 
tients in all part of the United States. 

Extensive use of rabbit serum in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia, creating as it does addi- 
tional market for rabbits, has brought profit 
to breeders in this county. 

One of the largest breeders of rabbits in 
the county is George H. Loose, a retired 
railroad engineer. 





Alex B. Sweigart, Editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Angler, is very much interested in 
securing good fishing yarns, and if any read- 
ers of the GAME NEWS, even though they 
are primarily hunters, know of any items 
that will fit into the columns of the Angler, 
by all means let Mr. Sweigart know about 
them. He likewise is canvassing his readers 
in an effort to increase the contributions to 


the GAME NEWS. 





The first hunting accident of 1938 occurred 
February 23, when Rodger Shartzer, 23, of 
Somerfield, Somerset County, slipped while 
hunting foxes. The hammer of his shot gun 
struck a rock and discharged the weapon, 
the charge entering the body just below the 
heart. 


During two rabbit drives on March 12 and 
13 near Fort Washington, Montgomery 
County, Ambrose Gerhart, several deputies, 
and a number of sportsmen caught 96 cot- 
tontails the first day and 55 the second. Pre- 
viously they took 55 rabbits on the same 
property (Pheasant Run Game Farm), on 
March 5 and 6. 


“Feeding of waterfowl has been carried on 
in all areas most attractive to them. Corn 
raised at the Refuge and shelled at local 
mills was used as bait. On March 12, $200.00 
was made available for feeding by the 
Pymatuning Conservation Association. I also 
received a card saying that $600.00 more 
would be made available if it could be used.” 

“One great horned owl nest was located at 
Tract No. 101. It held two young birds. This 
is the earliest I have ever noticed young 
owls. They must be eight to ten days old. 
Large numbers of all the early ducks have 
returned.”—Refuge Keeper, Burt L. Ou- 
dette, Crawford County. 


FARM ANIMALS INJURE, WILDLIFE 
SAVES, SOIL 


One great difference between domestic 
and wild birds and animals is the effect they 
have on the land, particularly on soil ero- 
sion. It is common for farmers to pasture 
fields already injured by erosion—gullied 
land too rough for machine tillage or patches 
where running water has taken most of the 
topsoil. 

On such land, pasturage is likely to be 
scanty. If cattle, sheep, or hogs are turned 
in they usually devour or trample such vege- 
tation as may be left, says Dr. Ira N. Ga- 
brielson of the Bureau of Biological Survey. 
This increases the erosion damage. 

Wildlife, in contrast, lives in and with the 
natural vegetation that develops in these 
rough areas not suitable for cropping. Rarely 
do creatures of the wild contribute to ero- 
sion. Rather, they allow vegetation to de- 
velop and hold the soil. Farmers can help, 
too, says Doctor Gabrielson, by seeding or 
planting quick-growing plants and trees that 
are soil binders and also provide cover and 
food for game. Catering slightly to the feed- 
ing, wintering, and nesting habits of the 
game will attract birds and animals and in- 
crease the game crop which sportsmen will 
be glad to harvest—and pay for the privilege. 

Domestic animals are likely to further de- 
stroy land that has been injured by cultiva- 
tion. The same land devoted to wildlife will 
be preserved and even improved. This con- 
trast often points out the difference between 
good management and poor management of 
the rougher and less fertile parts of a farm. 


Over 5,000 native rabbits have been re- 
moved from the grounds of State institu- 
tions, schools, private property, etc., and 
restocked on open hunting territory since 
January first. 

As these grounds have been closed to all 
hunting, they had become so well populated 
with rabbits that considerable damage was 
being done to the decorative plantings 
around the buildings and nearby gardens. 

To control this the Game Protectors, as- 
sisted by local sportsmen, drove the rabbits 
into nets, or baited them into traps. They 
were then released in the same County, in 
good food and cover, on public hunting 
grounds. 


Charles Kreitzer, West Fairview, one of 
two hunters who allegedly beat up a farmer 
who refused permission to hunt on his land, 
was named defendant in a damage suit for 


$11,067. 


From June 3, 1937, to date the Commission 
issued 23 organized Fox Hunting Club Per- 
mits for which it collected $1150.00 in fees. 
Heretofore no permits were required and no 
fees paid by such hunters. 


A deer was killed by a car at Little Wash- 
ington, Cumberland County. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“A male fawn was found by Mr. Spangler, 
State Forest Ranger, near the Straight 
Creek road on February 23. It was in a 
weakened condition and easily caught by him 
and Mr. Marsh, custodian of the CCC camp 
there. They placed the little fellow in one of 
the empty buildings there and reported to 
me. It was too weak to stand and seemed not 
to care for apples and tender brouse placed 
before it. It would take warm milk and oat- 
meal from a bottle but grew steadily weaker 
despite care and feeding, and died Friday 
night. 

“Before disposing of the carcass we opened 
it to learn what we could of condition and 
contents of stomach and intestines. We found 
undigested milk and oatmeal in the stomach. 
The pauch held a variety of material, mostly 
hemlock. The quantity was considerable. 
Further examination revealed that pneu- 
monia had been the cause of death. Both 
lungs were congested, the right one being 
completely closed. It is my belief that lack 
of sufficient food material of the right kind 
had so reduced the vitality of this youngster 
that he could not stand the exposure to 
storm and cold.”—Refuge Keeper L. B. Ros- 
enkrans, Elk County. 


“During past few weeks NYA crew and I 
released 67 butternut, 13 hawthorn, 120 
cherry, 37 cucumber, 25 grape vines, 46 
clumps sumac, 67 Juneberry, 46 poplar, 3 
basswood, 38 hickory, 46 apple, 29 witch- 
hazel, 16 greenbriar, and pruned 51 apple. 
Food plot cutting three acres, Game Land 
No. 26. 

“During past few weeks WPA Project on 
Game Land No. 79 released 314 apple, 1560 
hawthorn, 1266 grape vines, 105 hickory, 100 
butternut, 400 sumac, 25 Juneberry and 59 
dogwood. Pruned 301 apple. Food plot cut- 
ting 114 acres."—Refuge Keeper Bruce Ca- 
therman, Cambria County. 

Splendid assistance is being received by 
practically all of our Game Refuge Keepers 
throughout the State from the NYA and 
WPA. The majority of the Refuge Keepers 
have crews working with them and a great 
deal of constructive work has been accom- 
plished, work which would not be possible 
for the Game Commission to carry on due 
to insufficient funds. 


“The N. Y. A. boys built three large Game 
Feeders in Refuge 97-A, that are 12’ x 12’ 
and about 30” high. I then hauled some 
wheat and oat sheaves from the Van Horn 
farm, and covered the feeders. Squirrels, 
quail, grouse, deer, and numerous song birds 
feed there regularly. 

“I hauled some sheaves into Refuge 97-D 
and put them in forks of trees about two 
feet above the ground. Turkeys, deer, grouse, 
and squirrels feed on them regularly.”— 


Refuge Keeper Albert Bachman, Bedford 
County. 


“I have observed deer mating on February 
9 and 12. The black-capped chickadee, when 
fed split peanuts, will store them in the 
boughs of a tree and the red squirrel is right 
on the job to get them.”—Refuge Keeper 
W. F. Mason, Clinton County. 
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“On March 1, I saw a buck in Refuge 51-A 
that still had its antlers, six points. I had a 
report of two being seen about a week ago 
with antlers. 

“The limbs that were left under the apple 
trees from pruning have been eaten by deer 
to a thickness of about % inch. 

“During the last snow I tracked two deer 
in 51-A that were traveling from apple tree 
to apple tree in search of the tender twigs 
on the pruned limbs. There were no small 
limbs left. 

“I found that deer were eating the ends 
of the maple that were cut about a week ago. 
They were not eating sassafras that was cut 
at the same time.”—Refuge Keeper George 
Sprankle, Fayette County. 


“While in Tunkhannock Township with 
Mr. Logue on February 22 we found where 
a cottontail rabbit had cut 38 leaves from a 
small laurel bush and eaten the stems from 
all of them. 

“Saw two male deer with antlers on Feb- 
ruary 17 in South Brook Section of Game 
Lands No. 57.”—Refuge Keeper M. B. Wells, 
Wyoming Co. 


“While working on State Game Lands No. 
99 on March 3, some of the Project workers 
found a wild turkey hanging in a tree. Its 
head was caught fast in a crotch.”—Refuge 
Keeper David R. Titus, Huntingdon County. 


“Sometime ago I pruned some trees at 
S. G. R. No. 517. I made a brush pile of con- 
siderable size near the chicken house. A pair 
of grey rabbits has taken possession of the 
brush pile. I had placed some apple limbs in 
the bottom of the pile and at this time the 
rabbits have the apple limbs nearly all 
peeled.”—Refuge Keeper Claude Kelsey, 
Potter County. 





Governor George H. 
shown buying a sheet of Wildlife Stamps at the Executive Mansion in Harrisburg from. 
Miss Esther Gill of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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Refuge Keeper Ross Metz of Huntingdon 
County gives the following interesting ob- 
servations on liberated wild turkeys: 

“Turkeys from the turkey farm when first 
liberated will range over a small area in com- 
parison to the normal range of native tur- 
keys. Of course, this is entirely dependent 
on whether the birds are liberated properly. 
After they have become acquainted with the 
section in which they are released, that sec- 
tion will readily be adopted as home, pro- 
vided it has been a natural turkey range. 
Once the turkeys have adopted a certain 
section their range will gradually increase. 

“The turkeys liberated at Turkey Enclos- 
ure No. 3 in Refuge No. 532 have, in ten 
weeks, increased their range from a com- 
paratively small area to one that native tur- 
keys normally roam over. When first lib- 
erated I found them near Enclosure No. 3 
any time that I happened to go there. Now 
they are seldom there except to come for 
feed, and usually they come at regular in- 
tervals. They normally cross the roads and 
range in the same areas and directions as 
native stock. 

“No doubt weather and general feed con- 
ditions play an important part in regulating 
their activities. The point I wish to bring 
out is the fact that it has taken the turkeys 
ten weeks to increase their range from the 
size of that which they used on the turkey 
farm to a normal range under conditions in 
the Diamond Valley section.” : 


A doe deer, frightened by an ore train, 
plunged into an open ore pit at the Cornwall 
mines in Lebanon County on February 25. 
The first leap of eighty feet to a ledge was 
made with apparent safety, but the sixty foot 
drop to the floor caused injuries which re- 
sulted in death. 


(Please turn page) 


himself an enthusiastic sportsman and conservationist, is 
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Thinking that my recent notes from 
COUNTRY LIFE and THE SPORTS- 
MAN might be of interest to the readers of 
the Pennsylvania Game News on account of 
this being the time of year when hookworm 
starts, I give the following notes: “No one 
owning hounds, or for that matter any kind 
of dog, should need to have the dangers and 
destruction of hookworm impressed on them. 
The most positive method in the past for 
hookworm control, plus of course usual sani- 
tation, has been the use of either a blow- 
torch or live steam. The former one of the 
big kind that throws a flame about three 
feet wide with a temperature of 2000° F. 
Live steam is often impractical on account 
of not being able to reach great distances, 
and also because it is only practical on cer- 
tain types of hard drained surfaces. Several 
years ago we mentioned in this department 
that Mort Fuller, Joint M. F. H. of the 
Ovington Hills Hunt had very kindly asked 
Dr. Looker, Director of Research of his In- 
ternational Salt Company, to cooperate with 
us on some experiments with salt to elim- 
inate hookworm. At that time our results ap- 
peared good but they were not conducted 
with scientific control, and I had already in- 
vested in two large blowtorches worthy of 
the German flame throwers, and incidentally 
excellent for reducing as they will make 
the sweat roll off even in midwinter. 


It was, therefore, particularly interesting 
to receive a letter from Dr. Looker recently 
in which he gives a report on the findings 
of Dr. Underwood, of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, which comprises the latest on 
this microscopic devil who is so tough that 
he basks in hydrochloric acid as you would 
in a warm tub. This report is especially 
timely as with the thawing ground of gen- 
tle spring the hookworm like most of the 
big family, gets into action again. “Sodium 
chloride has been used with variable success 
in attempts to control soil infection with 
larvae of the human hookworms in various 
parts of the world. In many of these experi- 
ments, sea water was the source of the 
sodium: chloride. In others, particularly in 
ithe mines, salt water encountered in the 
process of mining was the principal source. 
Some of these experiments showed that 
sodium chloride was an effective larvicide, 
some indicated that it might be useful, and 
others that it was of negligible value in the 
control of these parasites. Very little is to be 
found in the field of veterinary literature on 
the use of sodium chloride as a hookworm 
farvicide. However, Law (1932) found that 
foxes raised in pens which had been sprayed 
with brine showed a remarkable freedom 
from hookworms when killed and pelted sev- 
eral months later. Since the information on 
this point was meager and rather inconclu- 
sive, the experiments here reported were 
performed in order to get some definite in- 
formation on the lethal effect of a saturated 
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solution of sodium chloride on the larvae of 
the dog hookworm, Ancylostoma caninum, 
when applied to the soil of infected dog pens. 


It was first necessary to obtain dogs free 
from hookworm infestation. Eight dogs 
were selected, ranging in age from 8 months 
to 1 year and representing mixed breeds. 
These ages were considered well within the 
limits of the dog’s age susceptibility to hook- 
worm infestation. Prior to the experiment, 
the animals were kept in a quarantine pen, 
a space enclosed by a 5-foot wire fence, and 
having a smooth concrete floor. This floor 
was cleaned daily by first collecting visible 
fecal matter in a container, and then by go- 
ing over the floor thoroughly with steam 
applied under pressure with a steam hose. 
Feeding and watering utensils were sterilized 
in like manner. This method of sanitation 
was maintained for two months. Only 1 of 
the 8 animals showed hookworm ova in the 
feces at the preliminary examination made 
shortly before they were placed in the quar- 
antine pen. Feces were collected from the 
rectum of each dog once a week and ex- 
amined for hookworm ova by the Lane D. 
F. C. and the ordinary salt flotation methods. 
Each week, regardless of whether or not 
hookworm ova were found in the feces, each 
dog was fasted 18 hours and treated with 
n-butyl bromide given in hard gelatin cap- 
sules at the rate of 0.3 c.c. per kilogram 
(2.2 pounds) of body weight. At the end 
of the first month of quarantine, the dogs 
had each received 3 treatments with n-butyl 
bromide, and all remained negative or, in 
the case of 1 dog, had become negative for 
hookworm ova. They were held in quaran- 
tine an additional month, at the end of which 
time they were still negative for hookworm 
ova, but were given a fourth treatment of 
n-butyl bromide to free them of any non- 
egg-bearing hookworms that might be pres- 
ent. 


The Experimental Pens—Two outdoor 
pens exposed to sunlight were set up. One, 
a treated pen, was to test the efficiency of 
the salt solution, while the other, an un- 
treated pen, was to serve as a control for 
the survival of the hookworm larvae. A pen 
originally 28 feet long and 12 feet wide, 
which had been occupied by dogs with hook- 
worm and other helminth infestations for 
nearly 3 years previous to the present experi- 
ment, was divided lengthwise by a 5-foot 
wire fence. This formed 2 pens each having 
an area of 168 square feet. A continuous 
strip of sheet metal was placed along the 
bottom of the wire partition. The bottom 
of this strip was sunk 6 inches in the ground 
in concrete, and the top extended 18 inches 
up from the ground surface to prevent any 
major contamination of the adjoining pen 
with fecal material. The soil in each pen 
was of the same type and consisted chiefly 
of sand and clay. 


The larvae used to infect the pens were 
obtained from hookworm eggs passed by in- 
fected dogs. These eggs were cultured in 
charcoal, and the larvae were recovered with 
the aid of the Baerman apparatus, and 
counted by a simple dilution method in wa- 
ter. An ordinary garden sprinkler can into 
which had been poured warm water (37.5° 
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C.) containing hookworm larvae was used 
to distribute the larvae over the surface of 
the soil of both pens. The water was kept 
constantly agitated during the process of 
pouring. The pens were spread with lar. 
vae 4 times, once every other day. A total 
of approximately 250,000 larvae were placed 
on each pen in the 4 treatments, which al. 
lowed an average of about 7.3 larvae per 
square inch of soil surface. On the alternate 
days between applications of larvae, soi 
samples were collected from the pens and 
placed in the Baerman apparatus to deter. 
mine the presence or absence of hookworm 
larvae. The first soil samples were negative 
for hookworm larvae, but small numbers of 
live larvae were isolated from those taken 
later. 


Immediately after the last application of 
larvae, the sodium chloride solution was pre 


pared. Twenty-five gallons of boiling hot 


water were poured into a clean galvanized 
can, and medium fine sodium chloride y : 
added with constant stirring, at the rate of 
1% pounds to the gallon of water. This com 
centration of sodium chloride was found te. 
kill hookworm larvae in 30 to 90 seconds 
in a watch glass in the laboratory. All th 
salt dissolved in the water except for @ 
small amount which formed over the & 
tom of the can about a quarter of an ine 
deep when the solution cooled. When co 
the solution was spread over the surface 
one of the pens by means of the gard@ 
sprinkler can which had been used to dé 
tribute the larvae. Eighteen gallons of 
solution was used and this saturated the sol 
to a depth of % to 1% inches. This allowed” 
an average of 0.107 gallons (approximately 
1 pint) of the solution for each square fo 
of soil surface in the pen. Eighteen how 
later, soil samples were taken from each 
the 2 pens and examined for hookworm 1 
vae. Live hookworm larvae were found 
small numbers in the untreated pen, but no 
were recovered from the treated pen. 



























On August 30, 1934, four dogs were place 
in each pen. Of the 4 dogs placed in th 
treated pen, one was the animal which 
hookworm ova in its feces at an early p 
liminary examination but which had becom 
negative after anthelmintic treatment. It 
presumed that this dog was susceptible 
hookworm infestation. None of the dogy 
placed in the untreated pen had ever shown 
hookworm ova in the feces at any of the 
fecal examinations. No changes were made 
in the diet or general care of these animals 
while they were in the experimental pens 
except that the fecal matter was not re 
moved from the pens during the entire 
experiment. At the end of the fourth and 
fifth weekly fecal examinations after the 
dogs were placed in the experimental pens, 
is was found that 3 of the animals in the 
untreated pen were passing hookworm ova 
in their feces. The dogs in the treated pen 
remained negative. The experiment was com- 
cluded at the end of the fifth week as the 
value of sodium chloride solution seemed 
to have been definitely established as a hook- 
worm larvicide, and any increase in the 
length of the experiment invited the pos 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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WITH THE CLUBS| 











The Berks County Coon Hunter’s Associa- 
tion recently liberated fifty-three raccoons in 
various parts of the county for stocking pur- 
poses. These animals were purchased by the 
club for $435.46, said money being raised by 
holding field trials, outings, and several other 
social affairs. 


This year the raccoons were marked with 
small aluminum eer tags to check their 
movement. 


TRAPPED NINE DAYS 
DOG IS RESCUED 


Mike, a pedigreed hound is lucky dog 
number one after he was released from a 
fox trap at top of Shreiners Mountain in 
Centre County. While hunting with his mas- 
ter, Ira E. Mellinger, ex-official of the Lan- 
caster County Fish and Game Protective 
Association and several friends, Mike hit 
the long trail of a fox, but did not return 
to camp. A searching party failed to find 
him after a.weeks hunt and he was given up 
for lost. Advertisement was placed of the 
lost dog in the; Millheim Journal, through 
which,a Trapper from Woodward discovered 
Mike in one of his fox traps. Willis S. 
Bierly, of Rebersburg, cooperated with the 
hunting party and the lost animal was re- 
turned to camp. 


A most interesting report from the Leech- 
burg Sportsmen’s Ass’n in which they tell 
of feeding over 3000 Ib. of grain last winter. 
Their feeding stations extend in a circle cov- 
ering approximately 15 miles and are pat- 
ronized by grouse, quail, squirrels, rabbits 
and ringnecks. They list as their activities 
for the spring, planting 9000 pine trees and 
establishing a 1000 acre Farm Game Refuge 
Project. 





Robert M. Farwell was accorded the title 
of champion fox trapper by the Clinton 
County Fish and Game Association. Bob 
(as he is better known) trapped 146 foxes 
during the period from September 1 to No- 
vember 1. He also caught one wildcat and 
15 of the domestic variety gone native. 


Plans for a most ambitious and expansive 
program for the improvement of hunting 
and fishing ever undertaken in Erie County 
were made at a meeting of the Erie County 
Sportsman’s League meeting at Pulakos-on- 
the-lake. More than 1,000 members were 
present. 


The Lancaster County Fish and Game As- 
sociation, veteran sportsmen’s organization, 
will celebrate its 17th birthday this year. The 
club was formed in 1921 and was originally 
known as the Lancaster County Fish and 
Game Protective association. In 1936, the 
name was changed, and last year the club 
was incorporated. 

Last month the club purchased and re- 
leased 144 rabbits. The association has been 
actively engaged in providing shelters for 
game and is now planning to join in plant- 
ing several tracts to provide food and cover 
for wildlife, and to distribute pheasant eggs 
among farmers received from the Game 
Commission. 





A novel form of entertainment was de- 
vised by J. H. Norris of the Lancaster Coun- 
ty Sportsmen’s Ass’n. While listening to the 
various quizzes over the radio he decided on 
a sportsmen’s quizz to be presented at the 
next meeting. Offering a first and second 
prize for the correct answers the quizz got 
under way. Each contestant took his ques- 
tion from the box and if the answer was in- 
correct the proverbial gong was sounded. 
The members of the club thought so much 
of the idea it has been incorporated as a 
regular entertainment. 





The Schuylkill County Coon Hunters As- 
sociation will hold its Spring Field Trials 
on May 29 at the William Kemmerling Farm 
near Summit Station, Route 83. The entry 
fee is $3.00, the first tree prize is $75.00 and 
the first line prize $50.00. Elimination heats 
start at 8:00 a. m. For further information 
write Clyde R. Bubeck, Schuylkill Haven. 

Editor’s note: The above association has 
stocked 21 raccoons in different sections of 
Schuylkill County since they first organized 
eight months ago. 





The members of the Red Lion Fish & 
Game Association of Red Lion held their first 
live bird shoot recently. It was a huge suc- 
cess, shooters from Reading, York, Harris- 
burg, and other nearby cities attending. This 
event will be an annual one from now on. 





A unique membership card from the High 
Point Wildlife League of Salisbury shows 
the cabin and fire tower which is on one 
of the highest points in Pennsylvania. This 
club organized in 1937 and has over 1/7 of 
the entire population of the town of Salis- 
bury for members. 





Pinky Robinson, well known wildlife imi- 
tator, back from a year’s tour of the United 
States with one of Major Bowes groups, 
would like to hear from clubs or organiza- 
tions interested in having a program. For 
details contact Milford L. Robinson, RFD 
No. 2, Ransomville, N. Y. 





The Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club is 
sponsoring a WPA stream improvement 
project on the Little Sandy Lick Creek. 


A LETTER FROM A READER 
Dear Editor: 


Page 23, Column 1, March number of 
“Game News” says “Lost—a 13 inch female 
beagle; black, white and tan markings.” 


It always amuses me when I read an ad- 
vertisement like that. Of course it is the 
best description that can be given under the 
circumstances, but it will fit nearly every 
13 inch beagle female in the land. 


I have lost and so advertised more than 
one good beagle, stolen just before or dur- 
ing the open season, but I never had one 
returned. After that I tattooed them in the 
bare part of the inner ear and let it be 
known that they were so marked. Strange- 
ly enough I never had one stolen after that, 
They were marked P4 or P6—the first let- 
ter being the initial of my surname.and the 
figure the year of birth of the dog. 


If the advertisement had read also: 
“Marked RPF in the inner right ear,” every 
kid in York County would have been after 
that reward with some assurance of suc- 
cess. 

It makes a better identification record 
also in licensing or registering a dog. 


I believe some of the cattle and sheep 
registration associations require that all ani- 
mals registered with them shall be so marked 
with the registration number. There are pur- 
chaseable on the market tools for this pur- 
pose although it is not difficult to make a 
home-made substitute of a hard wood block, 
a few small, sharp, beheaded steel brads, a 
suitable drill and a little ingenuity. 

The letters should be about half an inch 
high—the steel points forming them %" 
apart and projecting %” from the block. 

The bare inner ear should be washed with 
some disinfectant solution and the block also 
sterilized. 

When a home-made die is used the ear 
should be laid on a firm flat surface with 
die in position—one not too heavy—but yet 
sure and firm, a hammer blow, and some 
india ink massaged gently, but thoroughly, 
into the wound, makes a permanent life 
marking that should mean a life companion- 
ship for the dog with someone he loves, 
which surely more than offsets any short, 
sharp twinge of pain he must pay for this 
insurance.—C. F. P. 


The Cambria County Game & Fish Pro- 
tective Association will hold its fourth an- 
nual Coon Dog trials at Gleason Fields south 
of Portage on May 15. Entries are expected 
from Ohio, Maryland and Delaware. All 
money made at the trials is used for re- 
stocking game. 


LOST: One Male blue-ticked hound, 22” 
to 24” at the shoulder, one white eye. Lost 
evening of March 22 near Steel Mountain. 
Answers to name of Whitey. Cambria Coun- 
ty tag, 1938, No. 2009. Wearing name plate 
when lost—reward. Notify Joseph Oravecz, 
Portage, Pa. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
ARCHERY 


By Clayton B. Shenk 


Editor’s Note: 

Through the courtesy of Clayton B. 
Shenk, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Association, 
we expect to run monthly a series of ques- 
tions and answers on this and other inter- 
esting and popular sports. 


1—What is archery? 

A—Art or practice of shooting with bows 
and arrows. 

2—Is archery a seasonal sport? 

A—That depends on how you look at it 
and in what part of the country you live. 
Many of the states have a target season 
of six or seven months followed by a 
hunting season in the fall. Some clubs 
have indoor shooting ranges for the 
winter months. In Texas and Califor- 
nia outdoor shooting at targets is a year 
round sport. 

3—Is archery a strenuous sport? 

A—Archery is not an active sport, but it 
can be made as strenuous as one wishes 
to make it. A tournament lasting from 
3 to 5 days is an endurance contest. 

4—How does one play a game of archery? 

A—Archery is not played in games, it is 
played in rounds. 

5—What are some of 
Archery? 

A—Some of the rounds are: York round, 
consisting of 72 arrows at 100 yards, 
48 arrows at 80 yards and 24 arrows at 
60 yards, American round, consisting of 
90 arrows with 30 shot at 60 yards, 30 
at 50 yards and 30 at 40 yards. Team 
rounds, 96 arrows at 60 yards for men 
and 96 arrows at 50 yards for women. 
Archery Golf played much the same as 
regular golf with bows used as drivers 
and arrows taking the place of balls. 

6—How long does it take to shoot a round? 

A—From two to three hours. 

7—Do men and women shoot the same 
rounds? Do children shoot the same 
distances? 

A—Women never shoot the York round in 
competition with men, but the other 
rounds are enjoyed by both sexes. Chil- 
dren shoot shorter rounds than either 
the men or women. 

8—How Many arrows are shot at the tar- 
get by each person before retrieving 
same? 

A—Six arrows. This is what is known as 
an “end” in archery. 

9—What size is a target and what mate- 
rial is it made from? 

A—A regulation size target is 48 inches. 
Targets can be made from many differ- 
ent kinds of materials but the most satis- 
factory is long fibrous rye straw. 

10—How is the scoring face divided on a 
target. 

A—The scoring face is divided into five 
equal parts of 9.6 inches each the cen- 
ter painted in a gold color with a value 
of 9, the second ring is painted in red 
with a scoring value of 7, the next ring 


the rounds in 
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is blue with a 5 value, the fourth or black 
ring counts 3, while the fifth ring, 
painted white, counts one. 
11—How far can an arrow be shot? 
A—The free style flight shooting record 
of the National Archery Association of 
the United States is 614 yards 6 inches. 





NEW CLUBS 
The Ramsaytown Sportsmen’s Outdoor 
Association—W. C. Pendleton, Secretary. 





The Mercersburg Sportsmen’s Association 
—Rev. James W. Moyer, Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Mercersburg. 





North Eastern Lancaster County Rod & 
Gun Club, incorporating Terre Hill, Bow- 
mansville, Finepointville, Union Grove, Blue 
Ball, and Martindale.—Secretary, J. Elmer 
Zimmerman, Blue Ball. 





The Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Ass’n., 
is sponsoring a Junior Rifle league and hope 
to have six teams competing. 





Wissahickon Field and Stream Associa- 
tion of Ambler—Secretary, Dan Biddle of 
Ambler. This is one of the clubs which give 
a subscription to either the Game News or 
the Angler to all members. 





“It is not the amount of game killed or 
the number of fish caught, but the day afield 
with good companions that makes hunting 
and fishing so beneficial,” remarked Seth 
Gordon, in an address to the Sunbury Gun 
Club, March 9, 1938. 
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The Carlisle Fish and Game Association 
recently established a 35 acre game refuge. 
This club pays farmers for grain they leave 
stand and in return the farmers permit them 
to post certain portions of their farm as 
sanctuaries. 





There are a lot of people interested in fox 
hunting in some of our counties, accord- 
ing to a report of the attendance at the re- 
cent banquet of the Pennsylvania State Fox 
Hunters Association held in Washington, Pa. 
Over 450 devotees were on hand. 





The Crow Foot Rod & Gun Club of Wil- 
kinsburg—A. C. Vogel, Secretary. 





A number of sportsmen from McKees- 
port, members of the Keystone Hunting 
Club, located on the Medix Run Pike in Elk 
County, were feeding game in that section 
on March 6 when they found a small buck 
fawn. It was just about starved to death. 
They loaded it on a truck, took it to Game 
Refuge No. 34 where it was given first aid 
by Refuge Keeper E. W. Turley. He gave 
it some warm milk, placed it in a warm bed 
that night and the next day fed it some ap- 
ples. It convalesced rapidly and was re- 
leased in good condition on March 13. 


LOST—One 20 gauge 26” barrel, single 
trigger, Ejector Shot Gun L. S. Smith, near 
Dorseyville, ten miles north of Pittsburgh. 
Liberal reward offered by E. K. Morse, 345 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 


VETERAN TRAPPERS OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS 


Milton Wert and Dan Phillips, of Schuylkill Haven took up fox trapping back in 1927, 
and have been exceptionally successful ever since. Now along with advancing years came 
orders from the Doctor to Milt that the vigorous mountain climbing must stop or that his 
heart would. The result—one dejected fox trapper. However, he figured if he took it easy 
he could still stand the gaff. Well Milt and Dan Phillips took it easy and Dan was in the 
other day to see Game Protector John Lohmann with his catch of foxes for last winter; 


2 fine reds, and 8S grays. 


To date these veteran trappers have secured 201 foxes, mostly 


grays, and have rendered to the small game hunters of Schuylkill County a service that 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. Both men are looking forward to next trapping 
season. Photos show a part of a catch of 23 foxes taken some four years ago along with 


some ’coon, rats, skunk. 
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HAT might be termed the first wild- 
life legislation in this country took 
effect just 209 years ago. In 1629 the West 
India Co. granted hunting privileges to per- 
sons planting colonies in New Netherlands. 
Since that time legislation and legislators 
have played an important part in the preser- 
vation and restoration of American wildlife. 
By 1694 the first closed season on game 
ever known in America had been declared in 
Massachusetts, which forbade the killing of 
deer during part of the year. Sixty-six years 
before those who conceived this great Na- 
tion and declared its independence, the use 
of sail or blind boats for waterfowl was pro- 
hibited. This was the first legal limitation of 
hunting equipments in our country. The first 
American game officers were appointed in 
1739. They were known as “deer wardens,” 
and were the forerunners of our modern 
game wardens. 


BEAVERS DEFY U.S. BUILD DAM 
IN SPITE 


The Federal Government took official cog- 
nizance today of Forest Ranger Andres Mc- 
Conkie’s troubles, admitting that he has lost 
the first round of an “openly declared war” 
with a colony of beavers. 

McConkie, it was explained, isn’t a man to 
bother the Government with small problems. 

The beavers, it seems, have built a dam 
on Panther Creek in the Salmon National 
Forest in Idaho, against the wishes of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 

McConkie has torn up their dam repeatedly 
and each time the beavers built a better dam 
than before. When the beavers carried the 
battle to his own front yard and cut down 
his shade trees in retaliation, that was too 
much. 

The Department of Agriculture issued an 
official report criticizing the beavers. 

About three years ago the beavers began 
to increase the size of their dam. That caused 
water to flood about two acres of pasture 
belonging to the Cooper Creek Ranger Sta- 
tion. 

McConkie bought a high-powered tractor 
and tore out the dam. 

“But,” the department reported, “the bea- 
vers worked nights, holidays and Sundays 
rebuilding the 40-foot dam every time it was 
destroyed by McConkie. 

“Also the beavers apparently learned bet- 
ter construction methods with more experi- 
ence and practice. In one instance they even 
tied the logs together with 80 feet of rang- 
er’s emergency telephone wire.” 


In 1869, from the town of Hartford, Mich- 
igan, three carloads of dead passenger pig- 
eons were shipped to market each day for 
forty days, making a total of 11,880,000 birds. 
(W. B. Mershon’s book, “The Passenger 
Pigeon.”’) 


Anthony Boxer, of Shenandoah, reports 
killing a ringneck last season that weighed 
6% Ibs., and had a tail 36” long. 


WHAT PENNSYLVANIA HAS DONE 


The marvels that can be accomplished by 
the application of scientific, non-political 
conservation measures are clearly illustrated 
by the classic example of Pennsylvania. 


Thirty years ago, Pennsylvania woke up 
to find the game in her fields and woods and 
the fish in her streams dwindling to the van- 
ishing point—a situation comparable to that 
now existing in Missouri. 

Three commissions were set up—one for 
game, one for fish and the third for forestry 
and stream rehabilitation. From the begin- 
ning, the members of those commissions 
were selected for their fitness and not for 
political considerations. Concentrated efforts 
were made to increase game through propa- 
gation, refuges, short shooting season, small 
bag limits and strict law enforcement. More 
than 1,000,000 acres of forest land was ac- 
quired and millions of trees were planted, 
both on public and private lands. As a cor- 
ollary, erosion has been virtually eradicated 
and streams have been restored to their 
natural state, instead of being full of sand 
and gravel and devoid of aquatic plants, 
as they are in Missouri. 

The result is that Pennsylvania is reputed 
to have more game than in the days of the 
Indians. Deer are so plentiful it has on oc- 
casion become necessary to declare an open 
season on doe. Black bear are not uncom- 
mon, while wild turkey, pheasant, quail, 
squirrels and rabbits abound. 

Consider the opportunities that lie before 
Missouri. Pennsylvania is only about two- 
thirds as large as this state, and has three 
times as many people. By the application 
of the same methods, this state, within 10 
or 15 years, can be made to teem with wild- 
life of all kinds. 

This despite the fact that our new Con- 
servation Commission is almost starting 
from scratch. Our deer are pitifully few. 
We have no bear. The wild turkey is prac- 
tically extinct. In many parts of the state, 
quail have virtually disappeared. In equally 
sad plight are our streams. 

If Pennsylvania can reverse conditions 
like this, Missouri with its greater territory 
and smaller population, should be even more 
successful—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


STOLEN: On March 4, from the Rob- 
ert’s Hardware Store, Sharon, Pa. One new 
Model 70 Winchester Rifle, 300 magnum, 
26” barrel, serial No. 14384. Any information 
regarding this gun will be appreciated by 
R. W. Robert of Sharon. 


If a forest fire can catch and kill a fleet 
footed deer, what chance have the smaller, 
slower animals? What chance has a human 
being caught in a blazing inferno? 


The United States Forest service fought 
an average of thirty fires a day in 1937. Of 
the 11,586 fires which started all but 242 
were under control within twenty-four hours. 





NORTH DAKOTA BOYS BUILD 
NOVEL IGLOOS FOR BIRDS 


Boys working on wildlife refuges in North 
Dakota took a tip from the Eskimo this 
winter. 


As part of the wildlife conservation pro. 
gram of the United States Department of 
Agriculture they built feeding shelters of 
foot-square blocks of snow, laid loosely like 
a brick wall. The shelters, built where there 
is no natural protection, are ideal observa. 
tion spots for the boys, recruits of the Na 
tional Youth Administration, working under 
supervision of the United States Biological 
Survey. 


The shelters, with feed scattered about 
them, concentrate pheasants, grouse, and 
many other game and nongame birds. Ob. 
servations on the birds as well as other data 
on the number, condition, and habits of wild- 
life in the areas are reported to the Biologi- 
cal Survey to further the wildlife restora- 
tion program. 


It is estimated by the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Commission that over 300 deer are killed 
annually on the highways of their state. 


While trying to reach some twigs this deer 
caught its foot in the crotch of the tree. 
It was found dead by Frank B. 

Oviatt, of Betula, Pa. 
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“JAY WALKING” DUCKS AN 
AVIATION PROBLEM 


One of the problems worrying the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington in connection 
with aviation is ducks. Warren E. Emley 
of the bureau told a meeting here this week 
of the American Society of Testing Engi- 
neers that ducks had no sense of air traffic 
regulations and refused to give right of way 
to an airplane. 


The attendant impact is at a velocity of 
about 100 feet a second. Such a speed can 
wreak havoc with an airplane and if the pilot 
is not killed when the jay-walker crashes the 
windshields, the plane at least will be dis- 
abled. 


Mr. Emley said the bureau ran into the 
duck question when it began testing plas- 
tics to be used as airplane windshields. 


The bureau has been making synthetic 
ducks of rubber and firing them at plastics 
designed for windshields at the theorized 
velocity. So far, he admitted, they have not 
found a material that will stand up to the 
impact. 

Most recent accidents with ducks in the 
air have been with Canadian honkers. These 
birds weigh seven to eight pounds each and 
an airplane struck by one does not stand 
much chance.—From The New York Times. 





Approximately eighty-eight per cent of a 
tdad’s food consists of insects. In a three 
month period about 10,000 injurious insects 
will be destroyed. 
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OUR BIRDS 
By LeRoy F. Anderson 


Too few people take any interest in our 
feathered friends, yet they know they are 
here, see them flying about, but never give 
it a thought of really what benefit they are 
to us. Did you ever stop to think what our 
country would be like without them? Few 
ever do. Without the birds soon all the veg- 
etation would be destroyed by insects and 
worms and soon we would all be starving. 
This is only one of the many reasons why 
we should give our birds more thought. 


Have you ever awakened early, on a bright 
summer morn and heard the birds singing? 
Doesn’t it make you feel glad to be alive in 
such a wonderful world? 


The birds are like the trees of the forests, 
they must be protected to keep their beauty 
and to have protection for our birds, we 
must first establish interest in them among 
our people. 


Children as well as grown ups should be 
taught to take great pains in preserving our 
bird life. Neither man or boy should con- 
sider it sport to injure or kill in any way 
a bird, a bird which means so much to our 
human race. The study of bird life should 
be made by everyone and interest should be 
taken by all to give our birds proper pro- 
tection. 

Let’s all join the ranks of good sports- 
manship and do a good turn for the birds. 


Don’t kill the innocent helpful birds, feed 
them, build houses for them, and give them 
protection. 
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INDUSTRIOUS BEAVERS 

Beavers often aid the erosion control en- 
gineer. 

On upper Mission Creek near Cashmere, 
Washington, these industrious animals built 
nearly 60 dams on about 5 miles of the 
waterway in the last 2 or 3 years. The Soil 
Conservation Service estimates that 22 of 
these dams hold nearly half a million gallons 
of water and help to stabilize stream flow 
and to prevent washouts downstream. In 
addition, the dams have caught almost 6,000 
cubic yards of silt, protecting valuable or- 
chard lands from damaging deposits of ero- 
sional debris. 

On Ahtanum Creek near Yakima, Wash- 
ington, the beaver also has proved an effi- 
cient upstream engineer. One dam across 
this stream is more than 100 feet long and 
impounds about 5 acre-feet of water. Erosion 
control engineers estimate a similar man- 
made structure would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,500. 





According to a recent report of the Chief 
of the United States Forest Service our re- 
maining forest lands now total 615 million 
acres; about one-third of our continental 
land area. Noncommercial forest lands are 
rough and nonagricultural. They occupy 120 
million acres, with 48 million in private and 
72 million in public ownership. Commercial 
forest lands total 495 million acres, but under 
present conditions only about half the tim- 
ber on them can be logged at a profit. Of 
this 495 million acres 80 percent is in private, 
and the poorest 20 percent is in public own- 
ership. 


NIMBLE SQUIRREL TEST FOR ANY HUNTER 


(Continued from page 18) 


as it projects out from the opposite side of 
the oak. One may work carefully around the 
tree without getting another glimpse, the 
squirrel continuing to keep the body of the 
tree between the hunter and himself. 


One recalls an old trick learned in the 
mountains of Kentucky many years ago. 
Bringing the rifle to his shoulder with one 
hand, the hunter sails his hat a short dis- 
tance beyond the tree. No sooner does it hit 
the ground than the squirrel is on the hunt- 
er’s side of the tree trunk and he collects his 
second of the day. 


Sport Is in Hunt 


A hunter does not bag all the squirrels he 
sees by any means. Sometimes he will spend 
an hour trying to outwit some old-timer, only 
to lose sight of him completely. But to the 
real sportsman the thrill is in the hunt and 
not in the kill and so he does not feel down- 
hearted when he fails to bag all he sees. 

While still hunting one may see many 
things beside squirrel that make the day en- 
joyable. In October, deer season still is a 
month away and the deer are tame. One may 
see a doe with her fawns, eating acorns, or 
Perhaps a lordly buck carefully testing the 
wind with his sensitive nostrils as he wan- 
ders through the woods. 
ometimes a red fox is seen slipping quiet- 
y along and the hunter may get a shot at 


Michigan’s most destructive predator, the 
coyote. 

If the hunter wants more action, he can 
get it by using a good squirrel dog. Con- 
trary to the general impression, squirrels 
are not readily treed by dogs and they some- 
times will run as far as 80 rods before seek- 
ing sanctuary in a tree. 

Are Elusive Animals 

In hunting squirrel with dogs, one turns 
them loose in the same fashion as he would 
do if he were hunting rabbits. In a few min- 
utes, if in good squirrel country, one may 
hear the dogs giving tongue. The hunter 
starts on the run. Before he can get to the 
dogs he hears the change in their tone that 
denotes that the squirrel has been treed. The 
important part of hunting with dogs is to get 
to the tree as soon as possible after the dogs 
bark up, as the squirrel is much more likely 
to run through the tops if put up by a dog. 

Many times one finds a dog barking at the 
tree the squirrel went up and finds the 
squirrel several rods away in another tree. 
One of the things that makes squirrel hunt- 
ing interesting is the fact that the animals 
do not run true to form in selecting hiding 
places. Some prefer the very tops of the 
tallest trees they can find while others place 
their trust in the concealment offered by a 
crotch near the ground. 

Sometimes one searches in vain for the 
squirrel and fails to find him. With the dog 


still insisting that he is in that particular 
tree the hunter looks into the top from every 
angle and is at the point of leaving when a 
vagrant breeze will cause the long, lacy tail 
to wave just enough to attract attention and 
to give away the squirrel’s hiding place. 


Blacks, Greys Increasing 
At the present time, and in many parts of 
Michigan, black and grey squirrels are nearly 
as plentiful as fox squirrel. 


Squirrel dogs, like Topsy, “just happen.” 
They are of no particular breed or kind, no 
royal blood runs through their veins and 
their masters do not boast of their pedigrees 
or championships. 

The dog may be a collie that brings up the 
cows at night or a fox terrier that sits in 
the best chair at home. The best squirrel 
dogs the writer has known were part beagle 
and part fox terrier. 

But whatever the breed, there is one es- 
sential qualification: They must stay at the 
tree the squirrel goes up. 

However, whether one hunts with dogs or 
still hunts, as he returns to his car in the 
gold and crimson of an autumn sunset, he is 
thankful that he has been able to spend the 
day in answer to the call of the red moon in 
such surroundings. And, if he has been suc- 
cessful, he knows he will have a dinner of 
one of the finest-flavored of all Michigan 
game animals. 
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THE ART OF BIRD BANDING 


(Continued from page 10) 


turn.” If the bird is killed or retrapped by someone else it be- 
comes known as a “recovery.” 


By far the majority of recoveries are dead birds and the various 
records are too numerous to mention. However, the majority of 
his recoveries have been made along the Atlantic States and in 
some cases the Gulf States. The greatest number of recoveries 
of White throated sparrows banded by Mr. Middleton have been 
reported from the Carolinas, but one individual was trapped by 
another bander out in Wisconsin seven years after he had banded 
it at his station. Just how that bird got apparently sidetracked 
is hard to explain, but further banding may make the reason clear 
to us. 


Often times interested persons have asked if the birds are not 
frightened away from the particular section in which they have 
been trapped after undergoing the ordeal of being handled. Since 
1921 Mr. Middleton has had over 18,000 “repeats”—(birds re- 
trapped within a few days after they were first banded.) One 
particular Song Sparrow has “repeated” over 100 times in less 
than three years. 


Many bird banders have worked with the migratory water- 
fowl, banding hundreds, even thousands a year. Many of these 
birds are taken as fledglings in colony breeding grounds or trapped 
in large numbers during the migration periods at points widely 
scattered. Other banders have specialized on the song birds and 
in order to do so have had to establish permanent stations in order 
to acquire the data they seek. At a station of this type a bander 
has an excellent opportunity to secure not only valuable migration 
data, but detailed information on little known characteristics of 
both seed eating and insectivorous birds. 
Often times these characteristics have a hu- 
morous side when close scrutiny is brought 
into play. For instance we learn from Mr. 
Middleton’s close check on nesting wrens 
that all the philandering, yea, even deceitful, 
two timing males are not restricted to the 
human race. 


Here are there about his home are numer- 
ous bird boxes many of which are intended 
for, and occupied by wrens. As the wrens 
mated up four houses were occupied and all 
went well until the eggs hatched. The males 
and females of each box had been banded 
and their matrimonial status recorded when 
a fifth female put in her appearance at a 
nest box on the opposite side of the Middle- 
ton home from what we shall refer to as 


box No. 1. 


The female in box No. 5 was enjoying the 
courtship of her mate. Working together 
they constructed the nest. Mr. Middleton 
watched the activities for he was particularly 
interested because he had noticed the band of 
the male. Much to his surprise the male sud- 
denly darted away, flew around to box No. 
1 and burst into song as he came to a stop 
on the perch of the house. After a moment 
of singing he dropped to the ground, sought 
out a few choice tidbits and fed them to the 
newly hatched young in the No. 1 box. Upon 


completion of this little feeding episode he returned to resume the 
establishment of the new nest in box No. 5. 


All day long these little visits back and forth continued. A few 
days later the male was retrapped as it returned to feed the young 
in No. 1 box and his suspicioned status was confirmed by the 
number of his band. The mate of the female and the “sire” of the 
brood in No. 1 box was wooing the newly arrived female in No, 5 
box and he was energetically assisting with the chores of both 
houses. 


About the time the young left No. 1 box in the company of both 
parents, the eggs in No. 5 house hatched and the over ambitious 
little male was busier than ever. Feeding youngsters, newly hatched, 
is job enough for any male, but feeding five other youngsters 
learning to fly in addition was no doubt a Herculean task indeed, 
The male was trapped a day or two later as he entered Box 5 to 
feed his second family and within an hour or so he was trapped 
again in a funnel type trap located about 150 yards from the house 
and with him were three of his youngsters of his first family. 


Slowly, but surely bird banding is unraveling tangles of con- 
flicting suppositions and in addition is revealing hitherto un- 
known facts. About 2,000 banders throughout the United States 
are cooperating in an effort to advance our knowledge of our 
feathered watch dogs whose keen appetites help beyond compre. 
hension to hold in check the weeds and insects so detrimental 
to agriculture. 


In the event you should find one of these banded birds, write 
to the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., and tell them the 
number of the band, ‘the species of the bird, if you know it, 
where and when you found it and your cooperation in the further- 
ance of this work will be appreciated. 


Mr. Raymond Middleton “refilling” a protected bird feeder. 








THE STREAMLINED GUNNERS 


even though he may not have killed any 
game. He may have played a losing game, 
but he played his best game, he played fair 
and perhaps could have won had he been of 
a mind to shoot, then go and see what he 
had shot. 

Last, but by no means least, there is a 
group of men that realize that there is more 
to hunting than killing game. The TRUE 


(Continued from page 17) 


sportsmen. Men that get a thrill out of 
climbing the hills in search of game. Men 
that enjoy coming back to camp dead tired, 
at night, cooking their evening meal, smok- 
ing for awhile, telling stories of the game 
that they saw but didn’t get. Then to bed, 
with high hopes for the day to come. 
Among this group there are men who have 


tried and tried in vain, for ten years and 
longer, to shoot a buck. This coming seasot 
will find them in the woods once more, just 
as enthusiastic as they were the first time 
they hunted large game. Praise be to The 
Red Gods that these men comprise the vast 
majority of the hunters that tramp Penns 
Woods. 

Story sent in by Robert K. Greenawalt. 
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OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 
By DR. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


The pussy willows are gleaming 
silver gray on their dull green 
stems, and the brook by which 
they are growing sparkles and 
trips with a fervor increased by 
the bright warm sun. We have 
heard robins and bluebirds al- 
ready, and killdeers have been 
calling loudly on the old pasture 
but this morning a new voice is 
heard, and yet familiar as the old 
bridge itself, near which he sings. 

It is the phoebe. His modest lit- 
tle call trembles with prophetic 
enthusiasm, and he _ spends, it 
seems to me, too much time sing- 
ing and not enough in capturing 
insects, which are all too few, this 
early in spring. 


Wood Pewee Phoebe 


When we approach him we are not surprised to find him a 


dull gray creature, without a single spot of brilliant color to make 
him a bird celebrity, but his eyes are bright, he is very much 
alive, and his tail wags confidently as he looks now at us, and now 
at a passing gnat or crane fly. 


He belongs to the Flycatcher family, and as he darts away 
after a victim fly his bill snaps ominously as he makes the fatal 
capture. Back he comes to his perch and calls once more, “Fit- 
i-be, we-be,” the first part of the song going up, the latter part, 
down. 


Under the bridge a nest will be built of mosses, vegetable fibre 
and mud. On the soft white lining will be laid five thin shelled 
white eggs, one or two of which may be sparsely spotted with 
dark brown. How many times a day must the female bird look 
upward at the passing wheels, feet, or perhaps bare legs dangling 
on the edge of her bridge roof. 


The little phoebes are drab in color, and are queer creatures 
with their down natal feathers hanging to their plumage. 


Phoebe is an early arrival in spring and leaves rather late in the 
fall. During September and October they may be seen in the upper 
woodlands, some distance from their bridgehome. 


OUR WILD NEIGHBORS 


By EARLE L. POOLE 


THE GRAY SQUIRREL 
(Sciurus carolinensis) 


The Gray Squirrel is one of the most familiar mammals through- 
out the hardwood regions of our northwestern states. It is such 
a bright and active animal that it is a favorite in parks and private 
estates, where it often becomes exceedingly tame, although it is 
usually considered a gamé animal that is worthy of the best 
sportsman’s skill. 

Gray Squirrels pass through cycle of abundance, so that they 
may become quite common for several seasons, and then suddenly 
decrease until they become rare for a few years. During the sea- 
son of greatest abundance they often perform extensive migra- 
tions in the fall, traveling across country and swimming creeks and 
rivers on their way to fresh feeding grounds. In former years, 
some very remarkable migrations were witnessed and described. 

These animals are most active in the early morning and toward 
evening, when they are in search of food. They eat a great variety 
of nuts, fruits, seeds, and buds, according to season, and are 
not adverse to animal food when it can be obtained. On occasions 
they have been known to rob birds nests, but to a less extent 
than the smaller Red Squirrels. Unlike the latter animal, the 
grays do not store up large quantities of food for winter use, but 
bury many nuts separately in the fall, and seem to have a remark- 
able faculty for finding them again. They hibernate partially dur- 
ing the most severe weather, but any fine day in winter will find 
them out again hunting their buried caches. 


The homes of the Gray Squirrels are of two types, either in 
hollow trees or old woodpecker nests, or else the covered open- 
air nests of leaves and twigs that are so often seen in the forks 
of trees. The young are usually born in the open nests, and 
consist of two litters of from three to six. 


Where two species of squirrels come in contact a feud is sure 
to result, and the enmity of the Red and Gray squirrels is well 
known. The smaller and more agile reds usually have the advan- 
tage in these encounters, and sometimes bullies the grays un- 
mercifully. 


(There is probably no truth in the superstition that the reds 
emasculate the grays, as other causes such as the periodical with- 
drawal of the testes into the abdominal cavity, and the work of 
the botfly accomplish the same results.) 


The Gray Squirrel has many enemies, but is usually well able 
to take care of itself. After man, the larger and more active hawks 
such as the Cooper’s, Goshawks, and Redtail, are probably its 
most serious foes. 


One of the most remarkable features of the Gray Squirrel is 
its splendid tail, which is almost as long as the head and body. 
Besides serving as an ornament it acts as a parachute in case of 
a fall, a balance, when running among the swaying branches, 
a blanket in the cold weather, and probably at times a foil from 
its enemies, as occasionally Bob-tailed Squirrels would seem to 
bear witness. 


RAISING YOUR PHEASANT CHICKS 


(Continued from page 11) 


quickly in wet weather. Pheasants should not be reared on ground 
Yi) infected, but should the affliction occur among the birds im- 
Mediate treatment must be given. 


The gape worm lodges in the bird’s wind-pipe and can only be 
effectively reached by inhalation. Afflicted birds will cough and 
shake their heads at regular intervals, in an effort to rid them- 
selves of the parasites. When first afflicted, they will “gap” in a 


manner quite similar to a person yawning and do so at frequent 
intervals. 


The most effective remedy for this malady is to dust your birds. 
Blackerite, manufactured by Spratts, Ltd. is used on the State 
Game Farms and complete directions accompany each can of this 
dusting powder. The birds are placed in a partially air-tight box 
and forced to inhale the powder. This kills the worms and the 
irritation causes the birds to cough them up. 


Gape worms must be treated or the affliction will spread, weak- 


ening the young pheasants and making them easy prey to disease. 
Even those strong enough to survive will be badly stunted unless 
the worms are removed. Whenever it is at all possible, pheasants 
after being thoroughly treated for gapes, should be moved to fresh 
ground. 


Always Remember . . 
To maintain strict sanitation, regularly washing and disinfecting 


all feed and water containers and keeping brooder house litter dry 
and clean. 


... To prevent access by the birds to any wet, soured or mouldy 
food at any time. 


... To feed plenty of green feed, (lettuce and grated carrots 
preferred) to your birds all through the growing season. 


... To feed and care for your birds on a strict schedule. Regu- 
larity will pay big dividends. 
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“FORWARD —GRADUATES” 


encouraged to move forward in this great 
work of wildlife restoration. 

Following is a list of the Graduate of- 
ficers, with home addresses as well as new 
headquarters: 


(Continued from page 9) 


Shuler, John S. 117 Center St., 
Millersburg, 


Dauphin County 


Kittanning, 
Armstrong County 


Sickles, Raymond M. 


Siegel, Chester S. 


RD 1, Canonsburg, 
Washington County 


RD 2, Cogan Sta., 
Lycoming County 


54 Wilson Ave., 
Uniontown, 
Fayette County 
Benton, 
Columbia County 


NAME 
Bowman, Gilbert H. 


Checklinski, Jos. 8S. 


Coffin, Fuller H. 


Crooks, Millard M. 
Decker, Clyde W. 


Filkosky, Peter J. 


Ganster, A. Clinton 


Harter, Harold F. 


Hodge, William A. 


Hoffman, Howard F. 


Holtzapple, 
Raymond E. 

Howland, 
Herman W. 


Latimer, James L. 


Miller, Donald E. 


Russell, Harold E. 


HOME ADDRESS 


404 S 2nd St. 
Lykens, 

Dauphin County 
166 W. Newport St. 
Glen Lyon, 

Luzerne County 
809 Morgantown St., 
Uniontown, 


North East, 

Erie County 
1325 S. Irving Ave., 
Scranton, 

Lackawanna 

County 
217 Valley St., 
Marysville, 

Perry County 
613 S. Allen St., 
State College, 

Centre County 
Pine Glen, 

Centre County 


818 Monroe S&t., 
Stroudsburg, 

Monroe County 
Middleburg, 

Snyder County 
1129 High St., 
Williamsport, 

Lycoming County 
7 Washington St., 
Muncy, 

Lycoming County 
Beaverdale, 

Cambria County 


RD 1, Bedford, 
Bedford County 


NEW ASSIGNMENT 


Thornhurst, 
Lackawanna County 


Newport, 
Perry County 


Waterford, 
Erie County 


. Stoystown, 


Somerset County 
Medix Run, 
Elk County 


268 W. Market St., 
Marietta, 
Lancaster County 


39% E. Main St., 
Ephrata, 

Lancaster County 
RD 1, Keating 
Summit, 

Potter County 
223 S. Gilpin St., 
Punxsutawney, 

Jefferson County 
RD 4, Susquehanna, 

Susquehanna 

County 
Mt. Gretna, 

Lebanon County 
Snow Shoe, 

Centre County 


Williamsburg, 
Blair County 


22% W. Park St., 
Corry, 
Erie County 
Petersburg, 
Huntingdon County 


Turley, Roland F. Medix Run, 


Elk County 


Box 451, Saxton, 
Bedford County 


Turner, Elmer J. RD 2, Jonestown, Box 52, Philipsburg, 
Lebanon County Centre County 
VanOrder, Vern A. 154 First St., Marienville, 
Johnsonburg, Forest County 
Elk County 
Weigel, Samuel K. 201 High St., Hawley, 
Zelienople, Wayne County 
Butler County 
Welch, Lloyd B. 8 Main St., Doylestown, 
Houston, Bucks County 


Washington County 


Whippo, Levi R. Box 425, Wilcox, Hillsgrove, 
Elk County Sullivan County 
Zaycosky, Sykes St., Patton, 
Anthony J. Sykesville, Cambria County 


Jefferson County 


The two non-resident students who com- 
pleted the course were, Carter, Thomas M., 
Washington, North Carolina, McLean, Wil- 
liam R., Eagle Springs, North Carolina. 


Of the twenty-five resident graduates, 
eleven were Deputy Game Protectors at the 
time of their enrollment in the School, which 
shows the value of Deputy service in quali- 
fying for full-time field positions with the 
Game Commission. 


After the graduation ceremony the stu- 
dents were interviewed in groups of five by 
the Executive Director and his Assistant, 
Mr. Judd C. Turner. The class was prac- 
tically unanimous in its opinion that the 
School course is very complete and compre- 
hensive, and that no part of it should be 


eliminated. Among their suggestions for im- 
provement were: More legal procedure and 
Game Law study, additional game manage- 
ment, more identification work in connec- 
tion with trees, hawks, owls and other na- 
tive birds, and more time to be devoted to 
public speaking and public relations. 


All but one felt that the military aspects 
of the School are not overdone, and that 
they are essential to proper school discipline 
and to improve poise and appearance. The 
School staff was praised in the highest 
terms for its efficient management. All of 
the graduates expressed a desire for addi- 
tional training, and a willingness to return 
to the School to take the refresher course 
at any future time an opportunity is given. 


Indications are that the cost per graduate 
student of training the 1938 class will be 
about $875.00, which includes necessary uni- 
form and other permanent equipment re- 
quired for later field use. This amount seems 
comparatively small when the advantages of 
a good practical training for conservation 
work are considered. Under the old system, 
an officer entered into this highly specialized 
profession wholly unprepared and definitely 
handicapped. The School training removes 
this handicap to a remarkable degree and 
equips him better to handle the work which 
the sportsmen expect him to perform. The 
investment in this additional mental and 
physical equipment seems well worthwhile, 
and can reasonably be expected to pay rich 
dividends in still better Pennsylvania wild- 
life administration in the years to come. 


WILDLIFE IN THE FARM PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 6) 








should just drag the ground so that in mowing they will sweep 
over and through the grass. 


In order to prevent the inner chains from tangling in the horse’s 
feet when turning, a diagonal wire should be run from the middle 
of the pole to that chain, attaching it about half way down the 
imner wire. 


The best means of attaching the pole to the tongue of the mower 
is to make two single brackets of old scrap iron, in the form of a 
right angle, with each arm about eighteen inches long. These 
should be drilled for %” bolts by which they are attached to the 
tongue. The pole may then be fastened by means of bolts or wired 
to these brackets. If it is felt that this is too complicated, the pole 
may be wired to the neck-yoke, but the brackets are easily made 
and far more preferable. 


Most of the sportsmen’s organizations in the State are willing 
to furnish flushing bars for all farmers who will use them. Any 
farmer who desires to use a flushing device and cannot find the 
time to construct one, should get in touch with a nearby sports- 
men’s organization. 


How Sportsmen Can Help—Where flushing devices are not 


used sportsmen can assist in locating nests before mowing starts 
by traveling on foot along the first fifty yards at the edges of 
fields. Many of the nests can be located and marked with a tall 
stake or brush firmly stuck into the ground in order that a patch 
of grass may be easily located by the farmer when mowing starts. 
He simply mows around, or raises the cutting bar over the spot 
marked as a nest location. A rope stretched between two men 
walking abreast, and allowed to drag over the grass prior to the 


time mowing starts is an efficient method of locating nests. 

Mowing brush and weeds along roadsides and railroad rights- 
of-way should be delayed until August, or after. It would be bet- 
ter, where officials in charge of this work are willing to provide 
for the cutting of such material every two or three years in- 
stead of annually. Where material cut along roadsides must be 
burned, it should be done early in the spring before nesting sea- 
son. The same applies to grassy stretches along ditch banks and 
near hedge rows. There areas should not be burned or pastured 
during summer and fall. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 





Shrubs along this fence row would improve the scenery and pfo- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. 
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A REPORT ON WPA ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


able to provide more regular employment for 
men previously secured through the W. P. 
A. after having become familiar with their 
character and quality of work. Such men 
have since acquitted themselves to our satis- 
faction. 


Improvement Standards 


Perhaps 85% of the work accomplished 
could not have been conducted had not un- 
employed men been made available through 
Ww. P. A. funds. Certain game bird experi- 
mental activities on game farms were con- 
ducted far beyond the point possible with- 
out W. P. A. assistance, which is true like- 
wise of environmental and other improve- 
ments within the half million acres of State 
Game Lands. 


Improvements to wildlife conditions thus 
secured directly benefits game which, in turn, 
benefits the 600,000 hunters of the State. 
However, a large proportion of the popula- 
tion benefits indirectly. 


The Commission has been able to expand 
its services to hunters at a better-than-nor- 
mal rate, but it is scarcely possible to esti- 
mate the advantage in years. It has been 
able to develop both experimental and dem- 
onstration projects which will be of service 


December 14, 1936. 
My dear Mr. 


You non-hunting fathers are putting me 
on the spot in a manner I never expected 
when I undertook my work here at the 
School. So pardon me if I go to some length 
to explain how I feel about the problem of a 
boy with a gun. 

Sometime in nearly every man’s life he 
finds himself with a gun in his hands. If he 
knows how to use it and appreciates the 
danger of missing it, he is a reasonably safe 
neighbor. On the other hand, if all he knows 
about the arm is that it shoots and has never 
seen what it can do in the matter of ripping 
holes in planks, he is a dangerous member 
of society. 





To me it seems that a boy is far more will- 
ing to be told how to handle a gun than the 
average man. With a little teaching and some 
experience in the field he forms habits of 
safety that many men never have. I learned 
(to handle a gun safely) by the hit and miss 
method. This was due to the fact that I was 
told I could not have a gun and promptly 
bought one and kept it a safe distance from 
home. 


In my opinion your boy might well have a 
22 single-shot rifle. He has used mine most 
of the fall and has developed rapidly in his 
ability to hit the mark; but that is not quite 
the same as owning one. I think I know 


(Continued from page 7) 


to hunters. For instance, the Commission 
is demonstrating to hunters, foresters and 
the public that sound game management 
practices in forest territory, largely by care- 
fully conducted cutting operations to stimu- 
late the production of sprout, vine and shrub 
growth, will benefit wildlife without detri- 
ment to a future timber crop, and that such 
cutting operations are much better in this 
connection than to burn certain forest acre- 
ages. 


Work Relief and Direct Relief 

We think there is no question but that 
work relief is far superior to direct relief 
wherever the unemployed can or are willing 
to work. As a matter of fact, an unemployed 
person who is able to work but unwilling 
to do so deserves no aid. We regret to say 
that we are not in a position to estimate 
what part of the whole field of relief should 
be covered by work relief, and what part 
by direct relief, but must leave that to those 
who have had experience with direct relief. 


Summary 


The several W. P. A. Projects sponsored 
through the Division of Propagation and 
Game Farms were conducted on the follow- 
ing: 


FORGOTTEN MEN 


(Continued from page 13) 


how he feels. We old hunters often say that 
no gun feels just the same as your own. I 
have my first shotgun, presented to me in 
1898 when I was fifteen, and I love the old 
arm. 


The practice at the School is that each boy 
turns in his gun as soon as he comes from 
the field and one of the Masters keeps it 
until I call for him at some later date. In this 
way the danger you mention does not exist. 


When you stop to think of the motor acci- 
dents and compare them with hunting fatali- 
ties, hunting looks pretty safe. Add a little 
knowledge of guns and how to use them and 
I would feel easier when my boy was in the 
woods than when in a car. My “boy” is a 
girl, but she can shoot a rifle, and safely, 
even though I do not claim she can hit any- 
thing. 


I want you to know that your boy is su- 
pervised in all of his shooting just as care- 
fully as though he were my boy. As a matter 
of fact he is “my boy” while we are together 
in the woods. 


I hope that I may have the pleasure of 
meeting you at some early date. 


Sincerely, 


Austin D. Haight. 


That youngster has his gun. He is happy 


Fisher State Game Farm, Schwenksville, 
Montgomery County. 


Loyalsock State Game Farm, Montours- 
ville, Lycoming County. 


Jordan State Game Farm, New Castle, 
Lawrence County. 


State Wild Turkey Farm, Honey Grove, 
Juniata County. 


By far the greatest number of projects 
were sponsored through the Bureau of 
Refuges and Lands. Most of them were simi- 
lar in nature, and were distributed over a 
large proportion of the counties of the State 
but principally in mountainous sections. An 
attempt to enumerate the projects would 
require considerable time and effort, for 
which help is not available, nor is it thought 
necessary. It might not be overly burden- 
some to list the various blocks of State 
Game Lands, their location and acreage on 
which, in many instances several projects 
each were conducted, should that be de- 
sired. 


Seventy-five thousand colored posters, and 
many 4’ x 6’ road signs, have been made and 
distributed throughout the State. 


that he is trusted with it and throughout 
the winter he has been shooting on our 
range. Like many hunters he does not care 
to shoot at the orthodox target but I have 
found substitutes, little clay discs about three 
inches in diameter which go to pieces in that 
satisfying manner of spattering in all direc- 
tions that shooters love. 


This is fun but more than that it is prac- 
tice for vermin hunting in the coming spring. 
The list of predators has been gone over. 
Crows, red squirrels and woodchucks are 
really in their minds when they shoot at 
those clay discs. 


Next autumn some of these boys will be 
hunting real game. The older boys who can 
use a shotgun have been shooting at clay 
pigeons just as often as their pocketbooks 
permit. On the snow a clay target can be 
retrieved and at first some of them were 
sent on their way many times but now the 
boys are breaking them. The thunder of a 
flushing grouse will startle them, it may chill 
their blood, as it does mine, so that they 
may forget to shoot; but at least they will 
go into the woods with confidence born of 
the knowledge that they carry an arm that 
is dangerous only in its misuse. A natural, 
thrilling life in the open is born within them 
that will make them better and more careful 
men. 


















THE TRAGEDY OF 
THE DELAWARE 


(Continued from page 3) 


Delaware River from 35 to 40 feet at low 
water. Some of the finest waterfowl areas on 
the Atlantic Coast border the lower Dela- 
ware and any filling done to them would 
be extremely serious. 


In order to remedy the situation, several 
suggestions are offered: 


1. Have the Government allocate suffi- 
cient money to permit the material dredged 
from the channel to be removed in barges 
or disposed of in other ways than by pump- 
ing on the marshes. 


2. Divert part of the money collected 
from the sale of Federal Migratory Water- 
fowl stamps to the additional cost of dredg- 
ing the channel if the material were not 
deposited on the marshes. 


3. Have the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and the State of New Jersey through 
their Game Commissions purchase some of 
the remaining marshes with money appro- 
priated to them under the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act and preserve them as migratory 
waterfowl and game bird areas. 


The writer has brought this matter to the 
attention of the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States, the Secretary of War and 
the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
U. S. Army Engineers, the Governors of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, U. S. Sena- 
tors from these states, U. S. Congressmen 
from districts bordering the Delaware River, 
the Association of Middle Atlantic States 
Fish and Game Commissioners, the New 
Jersey Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, the General Wildlife Federation, the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, the Affiliated Sportsmens’ Clubs of 
New Jersey, the New Jersey Federation of 
Sportsmens’ Clubs, various conservation and 
sportsmens’ organizations, newspapers and 
magazines. 

It is hoped that those who are interested 
in restoring our wildlife will also protest 
against further filling of marshes which are 
used by waterfowl and shorebirds. Write 
now to your U. S. Senators and to Con- 
gressmen from districts bordering the Dela- 
ware River. 





CONTOUR STRIPPING AIDS 
WILDLIFE 


In regions where winter snows produce a 
good part of the moisture needed for spring 
crops, farmers who left contour strips of 
vegetation standing in cultivated fields after 
harvest this fall probably will find woil mois- 
ture much greater next spring than in fields 
without vegetation. 

The strips act like a snow fence to break 
the force of the wind and cause drifting. 
When the snow melts, the strips impede the 
flow of run-off water and force more of it 
to penetrate the soil where it can be stored 
for plant growth. 


Farmers also are finding these buffer 
strips of vegetation a boon to wildlife be- 
cause they furnish food and cover for game 
birds and animals during the winter months. 
—Soil Conservation Service. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUNTY ALLOWED ON 
NOXIOUS ANIMALS FOR THE MONTH OF 
































sibility of other complicating factors, such FEBRUARY, 1998 
as accidental contamination, to enter. On B none - 
necropsy no hookworms were found in any Counties ia: aoe Gubeds Gant Amount 
of the dogs which had been in the treated adams 0 42 0 98 $ 217,09 
pen. Allegheny 0 4 0 82 57.00 

The dogs in the untreated pen were fasted Armstrong 1 46 0 223 297.50 
for 24 hours and given chlor-cyclohexane a. ; z : 4 115.50 
at a dose rate of 0.3 c.c. per kilogram (2.2 Berks 0 24 1 241 ty 
pounds) of body weight as an anthelmintic _ Blair 0 40 0 150 235.09 
experiment. The feces passed during the — 13 si ° ped 213.00 
three days following treatment were col- eater : oe ; 4 sell 
lected and washed through a series of Cambria 0 34 0 189 230.50 
screens of graduated mesh sizes, and the Cameron 1 21 0 9 90.50 
residue examined tor hookworms. No hook- ee : a 4 Rn ag 
worms were collected during this time. At Chester 0 2 0 110 a 
the end of the 3-day period the dogs were Clarion 1 34 0 272 274.09 
destroyed for necropsy. According to the — , : ou 370.50 
fecal examinations of the fourth and fifth Columbia 0 23 0 99 Ee 
weeks of the experiment, 3 of these dogs — r & p . 0 277 178.50 
were passing hookworm ova. However, on — 0 27 0 $2 ion : 
necropsy, hookworms were recovered from _ Delaware 0 ° 0 20 10.00 | 
only 2 of these 4 dogs. It is entirely pos- i ; . as rey i 
sible that the third dog which showed ova Fayette 0 98 0 154 469.00 | 
in the feces and had no hookworms in the aa : B : = ae 
intestinal tract had a light infestation and Fulton 2 15 0 19 73.50 
that the hookworms were destroyed by the Sontinedon : m : aaa sna 
anthelmintic treatment, the fragments not Indiana 1 48 0 224 306.00 
being detected in the feces. —— : a = ion 

Summary and Conclusions—Eight dogs Lackawanna 4 33 0 47 163.50 
ranging from 8 months to 1 year were freed oe - 4 : 151 151.50 
of hookworms, after which they were divided _ Lebanon 0 19 0 10 96.0 
or 2 groups of 4 dogs each, one group pon ol .- : — nl 
eing placed on ground treated with a satu- _ Lycoming 0 90 1 93 408.50 
rated solution of sodium chloride at the rate McKean 0 18 0 39 91.50 
of 0.107 gallon per square foot of soil and a ; 4 : = bet 
the other group being placed on ground not Monroe 1 35 2 28 160.00 
treated with this solution. The 2 plots of — ; 7 4 — hy 
ground were similarly infected with hook- Northampton 1 14 0 62 89.00 
worm larvae. At the end of 5 weeks, none — : be : yo ey 
of the dogs in the treated pen had developed _ Philadelphia 0 “2 0 12 14.00 
hookworm infestation and none showed “well ; z hs 
hookworms at necropsy, while 3 of the 4 — Schuylkill 1 57 1 194 329.00 
dogs in the untreated pen passed hookworm li : af . oa Pry 
ova in the feces and 2 of them had hook- - sullivan 0 10 1 “41 62.50 
worms at necropsy. It may be concluded Susquehanna s 08 0 4 441.8 
from this experiment that a saturated solu- Union - 4 . po oe 
tion of sodium chloride destroyed the hook- — Venango 3 27 0 247 237.50 
worm larvae on the soil of the treated pen eeneecsen : a H — a 
and prevented hookworm infestation in the Wayne 0 64 2 54 287.00 
dogs maintained on such soil. Literature — : 4 i bro 
Cited—Law, Ronald G.—1932. Sodium chlo- York 0 27 0 261 238.50 
ride for the destruction of hookworm larvae. jotq), 82 9.445 18 7.160 $12,360.00 
J. Parasitol., v. 19 (1), Sept., pp. 87-88.” Total number of claims—3,767 
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Amount 


217.00 
57.00 
297.50 
115.50 
239.00 
218.50 
235.00 
213.00 
252.00 
230.50 
230.50 
90.50 
96.00 
501.00 
63.00 
274.00 
370.50 
139.00 
141.50 
178.50 
100.50 
149.00 
10.00 
189.50 
132.50 
469.00 
35.50 
155.00 
73.56 
25.50 
392.00 
306.00 
165.50 
169.50 
163.50 
151.50 
65.50 
96.00 
52.00 
266.00 
408.50 
91.50 
191.00 
170.50 
160.00 
104.50 
14.00 
89.00 
130.50 
128.00 
14.00 
377.50 
66.50 
329.00 
93.50 
434.00 
62.50 
441.50 
82.50 
63.00 
237.50 
107.50 
91.50 
287.00 
456.50 
163.00 
238.50 


$12,360.00 
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IN EIR E <S 


OUR WILD NEIGHBORS 


By EARL L. POOLE 








DAYBREAK AND DUSK ARE ITS 
PERIODS OF GREATEST ACTIVITY, 













AN OLD FLICKER 
HOLE FURNISHES 
AN EXCELLENT 
WINTER HOME 
ALTHOUGH EXTREME 
COLD IS NEEDED 
TO KEEP THE 
OCCUPANTS INSIDE, 


IT 1S AN EXPERT AT DODGING 
AND HIDING FROM HAWKS AND GUNNERS. 
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UNDREDS OF NUTS SEPARATELY 
IN SHALLOW HOLES. THESE FORM 
ITS WINTER SUPPLY 


THE YOUNG ARE USUALLY 
BORN IN THE SUMMER, 
HOME WHICH RESEMBLES 
A COVERED CROw’'S NEST 
WITH A SIDE ENTRANCE, 


THE FEATHERY TAIL 
ACTS AS A BALANCE 
WHEN RUNNING AND 
YUMPING, A BLANKET 
WHEN SLEEPING, AND 
A PARACHUTE IN CASE 
OCF A FALL. 


E.L.Poolta 








Wildlife Syndicate 1938 


THE GREY SQUIRREL (Story on page 29) 
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ANN ARBOR, 


Be Careful 


Be careful of your fire, boys, 

As through the woods you roam. 
Remember that the birds and beasts, 
In forest makes their home. 


A careless match or cigarette, 

Will cause an earthly hell 

To birds and beasts that roam the woods, 
The valleys, hills, and dell. 


What an awful sight to meet the eye, 
A mountain stripped of trees. 

A blackened blotch upon the earth, 
For every one to see. 


This damage done through carelessness, 
Can never be repaid. 

The loss of life to game and trees, 

Must at your door be laid. 


While fighting fire near Bradford, 
Caused by an engine stack, 

| carried a man who was overcome, 
A half-mile upon my back. 


So be careful in the woods, boys, 
Leave not a single spark. 

For some one might be there, boys, 
Who might perish in the dark. 


W. F. Peasley 
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